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INTERNATIONAL STUDY IN THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 
By Robert U. Jameson 


One thing is certain: in matters relating to 
the social studies, if not in other branches of 
education, the independent schools are certainly 
independent. 

This fact is perhaps the first of many which 
come to light when the returns from the recent 
Secondary Education Board questionnaire con- 
cerning study in international affairs are ana- 
lyzed. Since more than a third of the 178 schools 
to which the questionnaires were sent submitted 
replies — an exceedingly large return, consid- 
ering the complications of the thing — the re- 
sults may, I think, be given close attention. 
This article will be in the nature of a prelimin- 
ary report on the replies. Unfortunately, the 
information collected is so diverse that a com- 
plete statistical tabulation at this date has 
proved impossible. 

As to “independence,” though, here are a 
few examples. One school requires four years of 
history; another requires one; six have full 
courses in International Relations (under vari- 
ous names). A seventh spends a full year on the 
history of Latin America and no time on the 
Soviet Union. One school offers a full year in 
the history of the Far East. Two-fifths of the 
schools do not require a course in United States 
history, even though these schools often indi- 
cate that most students take it. Four schools 
require the study of English history. One school 
invariably has its faculty read all controversial 
books on the international scene before allow- 
ing students to read them. Other variations are 
legion. In general, our independence has been 
taken seriously. 

As a statement of the prevailing attitude in 
the great majority of secondary schools in this 
matter of international study, here is a quota- 
tion from one of the replies: “In our social studies 
department we constantly attempt to stress the 
importance of the international outlook to be 
developed by our country. The world is becom- 
ing smaller rather than larger; no nation can be 
sufficient unto itself. Aviation has tended to 
develop this attitude and will continue to do so 
after World War II. We strive to do this with 
all the materials which we can get and which 
will fit into our course plans.” 

This point of view is obviously a sound one. 
Now what, from the replies, is being done to 
implement such a point of view? 


The first section of the questionnaire con- 
cerned the study of specific areas: the U.S. S. R., 
Latin America, The Far East, Canada, Africa, 
and the Near East. 


Latin America Emphasized 

So far as any emphasis in special courses is 
concerned — outside the regulation world or 
European history courses—the only one of 
these six areas to get great attention at the 
moment is Latin America. In the 75 replyin 
schools, there are two full-year courses, five half- 
courses, and one term course (one-third of the 
school year), all for credit, about Spanish 
America; and there are assorted units of study 
in different kinds of integrated social studies 
courses, usually at the ninth or tenth grade 
level, plus full units in six International Rela- 
tions courses, also for credit, in the six schools 
— only — which offer such work. 


By comparison, the U. S. S. R. is offered as 
a separate course only twice, although it does 
appear in the integrated courses and in the six 
International study plans. The Far East ap- 
pears twice as a separate course. None of the 
other areas, as might be expected, gets preferen- 
tial treatment. As a general rule, the popularity 
of the six special areas runs like this: Latin 
America, Russia, Far East, Africa, Near East, 
and Canada. This includes tabulation of the 
appearance of these areas in all kinds of activi- 
ties — courses, extra-curricular activities, lec- 
ture programs, and whatnot. Note, by the way, 
the position of Canada, which arises as a topic 
for lecture and activity programs only 22 times 
in the 75 schools. 


What is a Unit? 

Before I try to draw conclusions from this 
set-up, two things have to be said. In the first 
place, the above paragraphs have to be weighed 
with a great deal of care at many points, but 
especially when the schools speak of the fact 
that there is a “unit” in such and such a topic 
studied there. This word unit seems to have 75 
different meanings in the questionnaires. The 
fault probably lies in the fact that the question- 
naire did not define what it meant by unit. In 
any case, I judge from the results that anything 
from a single assignment to a meaningful learn- 
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ing experience concerning a field of activity (to 
paraphrase a generally accepted pedagogical 
definition) is, or may be, called a unit. The 
recommendation is, perhaps, off the subject; 
but I suggest that all social studies teachers who 
have not seen it will do well to read the first 
pamphlet in the Harvard Workshop series, pub- 
lished by the Graduate School of Education and 
called The Unit in the Social Studies, by James 
A. Michener and Harold M. Long. It helped me 
to clarify a great many things; I think it will be 
of value to many people. 

In the second place, the course divisions sug- 
gested by the questionnaire were too rigid to fit 
the actual situations in many schools, particu- 
larly in those which cut across traditional subject- 
matter fields in the social studies. It is impossible, 
here, for instance, to comment on such eminently 
valuable courses as one called “The United 
States in the World Today” — a topical course 
in U. S. history and international relations given 
in one school, the description of which was a 
high point in the reading of the replies. But 
since most of the schools still adhere to regularly 
defined social studies courses, the analysis, such 
as it is, will have to deal primarily with them. 

Now to get back to Section I. It is certain 
that the great majority of the independent 
schools rely for their teaching of the six special 
areas upon such materials as the standard texts 
in world history, European history, U. S. his- 
tory, or social studies may happen to include, 
plus certain volumes suggested as outside read- 
ing for reports on particular items. The average 
time spent upon the area varies in these courses 
from two days to four weeks, with the average 
somewhere in the neighborhood of seven days. 

Is this enough? Now a course in world his- 
tory, which is a very important course and 
which is, incidentally, offered in 29 of the 75 
schools, has a mammoth field to cover. The 
great sweep which it examines is one of the 
most valuable concepts to be gained from his- 
tory, and I hope that more schools will offer the 
course. But I am afraid, from these reports, 
that the world history course does not do 
enough for the contemporary world. And I am 
afraid, from these reports, that students’ ideas 
of this world will generally be half ideas, un- 
formed and unguided. This is, of course, not 
applicable to those few who go to work and find 
out everything for themselves, and even that 
needs guidance. I am afraid I have the temerity 
to wish that these students might have their 
cake and eat it too: get the sweep of world 
history and also get the thrilling and vital facts 


of the world today. They will not get both from 
most world history courses, or from most 
European courses alone. 


Few Schools Neglect Study 


Perhaps it had better be said here, to tone 
down the last item somewhat, that schools which 
definitely neglect the international aspect of 
present history are very few indeed. One school 
which does little in the field notes that the man- 
power shortage has simply ruled out extra work, 
and that is that. I am sure other schools have 
had the same experience. But most schools get 
the matter in through weekly classes in current 
events, current events clubs, student public 
speaking programs, the reading of newspapers 
and magazines (required), and even, in one 
school, a geopolitics club, believe it or not. 
Here, by the way, the variation is even more 
amazing than in the curriculum itself. And all 
of these things have their value. 

Also valuable, and completely unmeasurable, 
are teacher attitudes on international affairs, 
which will color all teaching in the social studies. 
The study of Russia, for instance, will not be 
exactly international in scope if it is directed by 
a reactionary; the study of China may lack a 
few elements if the teacher happens to have — 
shall we say —extra-liberal views about that 
country. These teacher points of view, then, 
will make or break any approach to interna- 
tionalism. It is the varying values to be found 
in these personal approaches (I say varying 
rather than questionable) which more and more 
leads me to believe that a concerted study of 
the more important areas in the world today will 
get rid of the incompleteness —in pupil and 
teacher — which seems to be present in the 
curricula of all but a very few of the independent 
schools. 


U. S. History Often Elective 

As to social studies programs in general, a 
brief note will suffice. (This refers to Section VI 
of the questionnaire.) Again there is little uni- 
formity, but there is not a great need for com- 
plete uniformity anyway. All sorts of courses 
are offered, from principies of political geog- 
raphy and map-making to “Problems of Democ- 
racy.” American history is, of course, most often 
required — 54 times out of 75. This course ap- 
pears usually at the eleventh grade level. Of all 
other courses, the one most often required is 
this so-called Problems of Democracy, required 
twelve times, usually in grade twelve, but some- 
times in the eleventh and three times in the 
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ninth (!). The content of this course varies 
enormously, but it usually considers matters like 
labor, race, suffrage, and the like; and it often 
déals with the survival of democracy in the 
world. Ancient and medieval history are re- 
quired in a total of 14 schools and offered in a 
dozen others. European history, beginning at 
various dates (from the fall of Rome to 1815) is 
required in twelve schools and offered in 48 
others. 

I shall make only one comment here about 
the foregoing. It is this: whether or not it is re- 
quired by state law, U. S. history should be a 
required subject in American senior secondary 
schools. We are in the business of educating 
young Americans for living in what we hope will 
continue to be a democracy. We cannot, it 
seems to me, teach the meaning of democracy 
without basing that teaching upon the study of 
its history. This is, please note, a plea for history 
not just as facts to be learned to satisfy this or 
that objective test. It is a plea based upon the 
theory that what is important about the United 
States is not the facts, but the idea of America. 
That we must teach. 

Section VII of the questionnaire dealt with 
certain matters which are, in one way or an- 
other, related to the study of international 
affairs: the race problem, U. S. foreign policy, 
global geography, the study of ideologies, propa- 
ganda analysis, and current affairs. 


Race Discussed in History Classes 
Here there was, except in a few cases, more 
general agreement than in the first section of the 
questionnaire. For instance, the American race 
roblem is generally discussed in the American 
inseey course (38 schools), in clubs of various 
sorts (15 times), or as the subject for lectures to 
the school (11 times). Otherwise it gets no re- 
corded attention. 
U. S. foreign policy is naturally a part of the 
U. S. history course (52 times) or of European 
history (23 times) or of the club and lecture 
program (15 each). Propaganda analysis is 
carried on by a few teachers as part of the regu- 
lar courses. The total references to this topic 
counted only 52, in all categories. I forgot to 
say that U. S. foreign policy is given separate 
treatment in two International Relations courses. 
World geography, old style (crops and all 
that), is the subject of separate courses in only 
nine schools, in grades above the eighth. Global 
geography, new style (political areas, air-age 
maps, etc.) is studied as a separate course in 
seven. There is, however, a rising interest in 





geography of all kinds. Most of the schools indi- 
cate this by the fact that much club or lecture 
time is devoted to it. And two schools intro- 
duce their International Relations program with 
a study of map projection. 


The ideologies come in, at present, for a 
good deal of study and will also, as indicated in 
Section VIII, be one of the first topics to be 
dropped after the war. The study is usually 
(58 times) included in history courses, but it also 


furnishes assembly speakers with a good deal of 
material. 


‘‘Current Events’’ Flourishes 


Current affairs is the rage. Here again there 
is no set pattern, but everybody is studying the 
news. For instance, there are a dozen or so 
“Current Events Clubs,” some of which get 
school credit in history. Many schools (28) have 
weekly classes in current events as part of the 
history program; some require the students to 
subscribe to a news magazine or newspaper and 
give regular tests on the contents thereof. 
Many schools present faculty members in assem- 
bly summaries of the news of the week. Others 
have students do the same thing. In any case, 
all of the schools which checked this section of 
the questionnaire are very much awake to the 
possibilities of the subject. In all probability, 
many teachers have trouble holding student 
enthusiasm for the news of the day down to a 
reasonable balance with other work. 


Some Correlation Indicated 


As to correlation of international study with 
other fields (Section III of the questionnaire), I 
shall be brief. Three fields of correlation are by 
far the most popular: Latin American history 
and Spanish; the whole field and public speak- 
ing; and the whole field with English, pre- 
sumably in the study of foreign literatures in 
translation. One school has some boys studying 
Russian, but it is doubtful if this practice is 
widespread. And there are isolated instances of 
correlations with music, art, and science. 


I have the feeling that the correlation of ma- 
terials in the social studies indicated in the work 
of a few schools here is, or will be, of the utmost 
importance in the curriculum of the future. 
The study of the language and history of a given 
area has generally been reserved for college; but 
it seems that this relation may be equally mean- 
ingful in schools. So far as English is concerned, 
the excellent reading lists arranged by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English a couple 
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of years ago will probably be expanded as 
teachers find new translations suitable for use 
in the English classroom; and these translations 
may be invaluable entering wedges for knowl- 
edge of parts of the world which are still, un- 
fortunately, so little known to Americans. 


More Internationalism Planned 

There are a great many encouraging things 
in the replies to the questionnaire. Here are a 
few. Nearly all of the schools contemplate more, 
not less, international study after the end of the 
war. New courses appear, either for the first 
time this year or in prospect for the future — in 
Latin America or the Far East, for example. 
Everywhere, teachers who may in the past have 
taught only “text-book” history are finding 
text-books inadequate to keep up with the de- 
mand by students for more information about 
the wartime world. Thus, teachers are having 
to revise their own thinking. Friends’ schools, 
ahead of the rest in the matter of race relations, 
are sending groups to week-end work camps, 
where students and teachers go to work as car- 
penters and painters and whatnot in the slum 
areas, laboring with people of various racial 
and cultural backgrounds to improve living 
conditions. 


Encouraging also to the writer, and some- 
what staggering, was the volume of biliographi- 
cal material which came along with the ques- 
tionnaires. For all of this and, too, for the care- 
ful checking of the questionnaires, I must 
humbly thank the overworked teachers who so 
dutifully prepared it. The entries, so far as bib- 
liography is concerned, run from one or two 
titles (only a few schools submitted no material) 
to complete syllabi of new courses and meticu- 
lous lists of reference material. There has simply 
not been time to collect and arrange this ma- 
terial. I plan to have it ready for the first issue 
of the BuLLETIN next fall. 

One thought keeps occurring to me here. 
(And I hope that my use of all this objective 
checking as a springboard for editorializing will 
be forgiven.) It is this. By their very name, 
the independent schools are the one favored 
group in American education. Theoretically un- 
trammelled by legislative action, they should be 
able to keep abreast of the best in the new 
world which has suddenly come so close. They 
are, in a word, independent to do as they please. 

But they have not yet, in most cases, realized 
their independence. Some have not yet had 
time to make the reorganization which the end 


of the College Board subject examinations made 
possible. Others have been bound by their own 
traditions and by the manpower shortage and 
by various other causes, to say nothing of the 
fact that colleges often enough have to be blud- 
geoned into granting entrance credit for new 
courses. 

And yet, other schools have taken the steps 
which this slanted questionnaire suggests. A 
few schools have started teaching courses — and 
getting college credit for them too— which 
have never been in the curriculum before. And 
in all of the schools, if my own is any example, 
the students are leading the way in the demand 
for recognition of what the world, not just the 
United States and Europe, is like. 


What Curriculum in the Future? 


The reader will now undoubtedly ask what 
sort of social studies curriculum will fill the 
prescription. Here let me say this. I am not a 
curriculum maker, although, to save my skin at 
this point, I ought to be. I am not, for that 
matter, an “educator.”’ But I do have this deep 
conviction: The history curriculum should con- 
tain something like the following if its purpose 
is to give young people a workable background 
for life in this world. Incidentally, I know of at 
least one fine public school system in which a 
curriculum like this is working beautifully. 


The first essential, or rather the course to be 
given first, ought to be a course in world history 
or in European history, without which the his- 
tory of the United States lacks much meaning. 
The second essential is a course in the history of 
the United States, preferably tied up in some 
way with the culture of the nation. And the 
third essential is a course — call it what you 
like —in which seniors (not freshmen) meet 
such matters as Russia, the race question, China, 
the problem of labor in a democracy,the implica- 
tions of an air-age world, and so on. 

Such a course will not be found in any one 
textbook. It will tax the ingenuity and the pa- 
tience and the eyesight and the time of the 
teacher who attempts it. But it will pay tre- 
mendous dividends if it is taught with enthu- 
siasm and care: it will put democracy into its 
proper focus in the world and it will also, per- 
haps, make young Americans better world citi- 
zens, freer from bias, freer from ignorance, and 
more ready to tackle the gigantic problems 
which we all face in the future. 

Is this too much to ask of the social studies 
program? I do not think it is. 
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We too often fail to recognize the existence 
of valuable by-products in human relations. 
Even war has brought many blessings, real and 
potential, that we may yet lose unless we are 
alert. Vital to education is the chance to end 
now, once and for all, the old feud between 
“Town and Gown,” a relationship at best 
traditionally suspicious and lacking in under- 
standing, more frequently an open and bitter 
conflict. 

The barriers which have existed in the past 
are not difficult to understand. Schools and Col- 
leges have professed a preoccupation with mat- 
ters of the mind and too often have used this as 
an excuse either for vagueness or irresponsibility 
toward community affairs. Townspeople have 
resented their preoccupation and lack of under- 
standing of everyday problems. Efforts to give 
the students a picture of the town life through 
visits to town meetings, elections, factories, jails, 
hospitals, and so on have often been conducted 
in so superficial an atmosphere that the objects 
of these so-called studies have felt themselves 
almost subjected to “slumming’’ expeditions. 
In turn, the practical people, the workers of the 
communities, seeing the physical energies of the 
schools devoted entirely to sport and their pro- 
ductive energies too often wasted upon the in- 
consequential, have had a snobbery of their 
own. They gave schoolmaster and schoolboy, 
or girl, no credit for the character and produc- 
tivity which they, as human beings, really held. 
Students were looked down upon as pampered 
and privileged, frivolous and useless, and all too 
commonly the townspeople resented the fact 
that a portion of their population was called 
upon to wait upon these people who had so 
little appreciation of life’s practical demands. 

Many other problems existed, — from the 
question of tax exemption to that of sharing in 
the town affairs by the faculties of the schools, 
or the absorption of local property through the 
power of endowment funds. Each community 
and school had its own difficulties, too numerous 
to catalogue here. The wisest of the school- 
masters did their best to work with the town and 
to let the town share with the school, but seldom 
was anything like complete understanding 
reached. 


1 Mr. Chase, Headmaster of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 
Advisory Committee of the OCD. 


TOWN AND GOWN 
By C. Thurston Chase, Jr.’ 
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War has brought change and new oppor- 
tunity. The schools have been required to do 
for themselves in almost everything, from 
grounds care to table-waiting and food-raising. 
Having learned how to be somewhat independ- 
ent, they have recognized the straits in which 
their neighbors found themselves. Boys and 
girls have willingly given up afternoons of foot- 
ball and baseball practice to help Farmer Jones 
harrow or dig potatoes. Each has come gradu- 
ally to recognize his mutual dependence upon 
the other. Schools in the country have, perhaps, 
had a better “‘break” than the city schools, but 
everywhere there have been opportunities for 
understanding that did not exist before. We 
have shared rationing alike and few have 
grumbled. That has meant better food for some, 
tightening of the belt for the privileged and the 
independent schools. War has shown no dis- 
crimination in choosing its victims. The human 
understanding in the loss of a loved one has 
erased many barriers of position. Sharing in 
patriotic activity, from first aid classes, blood 
banks and bandage-rolling to war stamps and 
salvage has brought to all the realization that 
the fundamentals of life are simple and shared 
nearly equally. Schoolboys and schoolmasters 
in service, respecting and admiring the democ- 
racy of army life, have written from the camps 
and the front to those at home their insistent 
feeling that unless we learn true democracy 
within America, their fighting and sacrifice will 
have been in vain. The nation and its needs 
have called forth our efforts, but the work and 
the sharing on the Home Front has been done in 
each local community. The person, old or 
young, who wasn’t putting in his best felt a 
slacker. A new respect has grown for the co- 
worker who gives his best energies, regardless of 
his background or station. The interruption of 
college for the majority of our young men has 
been a good thing for the younger generation. 
Before having an opportunity to consider them- 
selves intellectually the elite of America, they 
have had to compete in examination and train- 
ing with those less-privileged, often finding that 
their own accomplishment suffered by compari- 
son. Now, many a returning soldier who could 
not otherwise have had the opportunity of a 


, Was a representative of the Secondary Education Board on the Youth 
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higher education will share it, not as the reci- 
pient of a charity scholarship, but as the right 
of an American who has fought, and perhaps 
bled, for his Country. This is good for America. 


We will do well to listen to those who tell us 
that we are fast becoming the conservative in 
the world of nations. We will soon find ourselves 
not only the most stable and established example 
of democracy, — and the most privileged — but 
in danger of losing the leadership of true democ- 
racy to more vital and more war-hurt peoples. 
Through the war we have had a bigger vision. 
It has brought us all together to work for a 
common cause. It will be easy to lose grasp of 
this concept, to identify ourselves with classes 
again, and let slip the neighborly feeling gained 
through the war. In a country already torn by 
pressure groups, this would be a tragedy. 


Ill 


There are a hundred ways of bringing the 
school and its students into closer touch with 
the community, some applicable in one situa- 
tion, some in another. From reports in many 
war-crowded areas, it is evident that this must 
be done lest young people shake off altogether 
the control of adults and of law and order. 
While the independent schools still, through pa- 
ternalism, are holding sound standards for their 
students, they are not, we believe, bringing 
their activities into a real and vital relationship 
to the life about them. 


For a time, the need for first-aid classes, 
salvage and other war activities will remain 
with us, but soon it will dwindle in importance. 
The patriotic urge behind helping the farmer 
produce for the sake of a student’s father, uncle 
or cousin overseas, will go. Soon we must fall 
back upon the simple realization that we are all 
citizens of a democratic country, and of many 
self-contained communities in which we are de- 
pendent upon each other for our own progress. 
Public spiritedness becomes self-interest, not 
“‘noblesse oblige.” 


Through the war period there has existed a 
useful guide to community work in the Office of 
Civilian Defense, whose Civilian War Services 
branch has done a great job in stimulating the 
war activity of old and young in field, factory, 
hospital, — in fact, every branch of community 
life. Only slightly publicized, the Citizens’ 
Service Corps had its counterpart in the Junior 
Citizens’ Service Corps for those under sixteen. 
Literally millions of young people have been 
organized into helpful groups through this 


agency, little credited because their work was 
carried out by existing youth service agencies 
under the general guidance of the Federal Bu- 
reau. Now the war urgency is passed, the Civi- 
lian War Service section of the Office of Civilian 
Defense is reduced almost to a skeleton and the 
responsibility again falls almost entirely on the 
local community. 

We can, however, take a leaf from the book 
of the Youth Advisory Committee of the OCD 
in looking for projects in which school and 
community may cooperate. 


IV 


First come the adults of the school group. 
It goes without saying that all of them se 
assume the duties of sharing in town meetings, 
serving on committees or seeking offices wherever 
they are qualified. Many can offer their services 
for leadership among young people — scouts, 
campfire girls, Church or Sunday School groups. 
Too often these community groups are con- 
ducted without fully qualified leadership be- 
cause the schoolmaster is “too busy” to leave 
his cloister or quadrangle, and yet the School 
expects the Town to provide all of its services, 
often unsupported by tax contribution! Adult 
education, along lines in which Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, has been extremely successful, 
offers great opportunity, as do men’s or women’s 
clubs. Schools can and should be more generous 
in extending invitations to townspeople to at- 
tend functions such as lectures and concerts. It 
seems to many headmasters that faculties are 
derelict in their duties if they do not establish 
voting residence in the community in which 
their livelihood is earned and share in its affairs. 
The same spirit applies to contributions for 
community chest or local charities, and to work- 
ing in behalf of these worthy causes. Although 
our time is full, we are reminded that the busiest 
people accomplish the most. We may be stim- 
ulated by a change in our habits and duties. 
We schoolmasters, during the year, take the 
best of the community’s services and then all 
too quickly depart to enjoy our vacations else- 
where where we assume no greater civic respon- 
sibility. Periods of service do not need to be 
long; universal cooperation is more important 
than stellar individual contributions. We will 
do these things if we refuse to be parasites and 
seek to set the example of citizenship. 

As for the young people, boys and girls, their 
opportunities are endless. We find many schools, 
particularly in small towns, and especially those 
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of the “progressive” faith, which exemplify their 
belief that the school is part and parcel of the 
town. In these communities, students help in 
the fields, share in the country fairs, operate 
farm work camps, attend town meetings in all 
seriousness, aid in every conceivable war ac- 
tivity, come to know the local officers and insti- 
tutions, watch them at work, and aid in such 
small ways as young people can. No general 
prescription can be made up that will fit any 
two schools alike, but here are a few suggestions. 


Until the War Ends — 


Salvage 
War Stamps and Bonds sales 
Victory Gardens 


Canvassing and collecting books for the Armed 
Forces — repairing these as needed 


Collecting clothing for refugees and those in liberated 
territories 


Helping in hospitals as receptionists, messengers, 
bandage-folders, flower-arrangers, reading to pa- 
tients, etc. 


Junior Red Cross groups have been organized to do 
many related things from making of emergency 
dressings and scrapbooks to stretchers and first- 
aid cabinets 


Assisting in child care for working mothers either in 
established nurseries or certified homes 


Receiving hospitably newcomers to town 


The list might go on endlessly and there is 
available in the literature of the Junior Civilian 


Service Corps of the OCD a wealth of sugges- 
tions. 

When the War Ends — Some of these ac- 
tivities will no longer be needed but many of 
them can be continued and new ones added as 
local needs develop. 

Groups of independent school and town 
young que can join in scout troops, discussion 
groups, hobby clubs, Church and Sunday School 
activities, the study of local problems of ad- 
ministration. They may share in celebrations, 
community singing groups and young people’s 
clubs of all sorts. The opportunities are un- 
limited. In each community there are social 
service agencies from the American Legion to 
the Kiwanis and the 4-H Club whose interests 
can be furthered tremendously by the assistance 
of young people. Those schools that have estab- 
lished programs of community cooperation and 
those which have more recently experimented 
with it, can report unanimously that the boys 
and girls are eager to serve, eager to know and 
help their neighbors, and profit greatly by the 
reality and democracy of these contacts. 

Unless the opportunities are seized and de- 
veloped, the Town-Gown feud will again 
spring up, snobbery on both sides will again 
rear its ugly head, and opportunity will be lost. 
All that is needed is the leadership of our school 
executives and teachers. Given this, the young 
people of the independent schools will make as 
notable a contribution in their communities as 
they have in the armed forces, a record of which 
we are justly proud. 





RETIREMENT FOR TEACHERS 
By Frank S. Somerby’ 


I 


“The pension is an evolved effort to overcome a hard- 
ship of life — poverty in old age. . . . It is not in con- 
formity with twentieth century civilization that a sub- 
stantial portion of our population should end a life of 
labor with an empty reward and nothing for the remain- 
ing years. 


“The fear of such an outcome is probably the most 
important curse of worker inefficiency ... and the 
rape ge provocation for unrest and dissatisfaction in the 
ife of the average working man.”— from a Report of the 
— of the Committee on Finance, United States 

nate. 


Every successful school or business has a 


aga problem whether recognized or not. 
he retirement of older employees can be a 
very difficult problem or an opportunity for 
creating lasting goodwill and improved morale 
throughout the entire group. This has been 
proved in countless organizations where success- 
ful retirement plans provide an insured income 
for employees on reaching retirement age. More 
than 6,000 industrial firms have set up such 
plans in the past few years. The effect of such 
— reaches far beyond those who retire, 
ecause the ultimate security it promises reaches 
the thinking of every employee, young and old. 


1 Mr. Somerby teaches at The Buckley School, New York City, and is chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Elementary Schools 


Committee. 
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Nothing is more sought after today by the 
individual than security. He seeks not so much 
great wealth and social recognition as security 
for himself and his family. He believes in the 
possibility of attaining it and is convinced that 
it is due him, but with the mounting cost of 
living and ever-increasing taxes it becomes in- 
creasingly. more difficult for a teacher to set 
aside savings adequate for him to maintain a 
decent standard of living in the declining years 


of his life. 


A pension plan is not only a reward for long 
and faithful service but deferred compensation 
and a method for removing personnel no longer 
able to serve the school efficiently. The Social 
Security Act provides annuities totally inade- 
quate, for at present if one earns $3,000 or more 
a year for forty years, he would be entitled to 
only $56 a month upon retirement at 65. Some 
schools have an “informal policy,” which at- 
tempts to meet the needs of an individual upon 
retirement, but such a policy is not comparable 
to a pension system with a standard ruling for 
all concerned. Any plan adopted must meet the 
needs of a particular school and provide not 
only for retirement, but mortality, severance of 
employment, disability and other welfare bene- 


fits. 
II 


Some schools are eligible under the Carnegie 
Plan, the teachers usually contributing four per 
cent of their annual salaries. The Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association of America, in 
New York, has issued contracts to more than 
200 colleges and universities. 


In the December, 1944, issue of The Reader’s 
Digest, an article by Ralph Wallace, first printed 
in the Nation’s Business, illustrates how several 
pension plans operate. Shell Oil employees after 
twenty years’ service receive as a pension 40 
per cent of their last five years’ average pay. 
Thus, a $3,000-a-year worker can retire at 
$1,200 a year. The company also has a plan by 
which up to ten per cent of an employee’s salary 
can be deducted and saved until he quits or re- 
tires, the company matching the worker’s con- 
tribution dollar for dollar. 

Schenley Distillers’ plan assures even a 
$1,500-a-year employee a minimum retirement 
income of $1,200 after thirty years of service. 
The company also provides health and hospi- 
talization insurance for the employee and his 
dependents. This is a long cry from the day 
when John C. Calhoun said in the U. S. Senate: 


“What does capital do with its wage slaves 
when it does not happen to need them? Lets 
them starve.” 


Security in old age erases in one stroke an 
employee’s greatest single worry, the shadow of 
old age when he can no longer earn enough to 
support himself and his family. Employees who 
have found this security will do better work. 
They are more efficient, their man-hours of work 
are more profitable. Labor turnover is stabilized. 
Some teachers today in seeking a new position 
are frank to inquire of the head of a school what 
the future holds in store for them if they decide 
to join the faculty. 


Employers find an additional benefit to their 
organization in the generous deductions for in- 
come tax purposes which are permitted by the 
Federal government. The employer may take 
advantage of this exemption by providing a 
pension plan for his employees or pay taxes on 
an equal amount of money. 


iil 


One independent school near Boston insti- 
tuted in 1937 a Retirement Annuity Plan and 
Group Life Insurance for the members of its 
teaching staff. As in most plans, the employee 
must have completed at least three years of 
service to become a participating member. Male 
teachers retire on the October Ist nearest their 
sixty-fifth birthday, female teachers on the 
October Ist before their nearest sixtieth birth- 
day. Earlier retirement is possible with a re- 
duced income. Payments are deducted from the 
salary monthly at a rate of one-tenth of the 
teacher’s share of the annual premium. The 
school pays an amount equal to the premium of 
the teacher and advances the total premiums to 
the insurance company. The total premiums 
vary from $150 annually for a salary of $1,500 
to $1,999 to $600 for a salary of $6,000 and over. 
Individual contracts are issued. The holder may 
elect at retirement one of these options: (1) a 
life annuity payable during the lifetime of the 
annuitant, or (2) a life annuity with install- 
ments for ten years certain payable during the 
lifetime of the annuitant and in case of death 
before the end of that time a lump sum to the 
beneficiary, or (3) a cash refund annuity pay- 
able during the lifetime of the annuitant. All 
regular members of the staff are also eligible to 
participate in the benefits of a Group Life In- 
surance, no medical examination being required 
provided at least 75 per cent of the faculty join. 
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A boarding school in New Jersey has this 
plan. For each $1,000 of present salary, up to 
$4,000, the teacher pays 4 per cent, the school 
contributing a like sum. Thus a man of 25 
years of age may retire at 65 drawing $34.61 
monthly for each $1,000 of his present salary; 
one now 40 will eventually receive $17.38 
monthly per thousand dollars of his salary, etc. 
The scale for females is approximately 15 per 
cent less than for the males. 

An elementary independent school in New 
York City recently instituted a plan by which 
the school sets aside Treasury bonds monthly 
for each teacher, the employee contributing 
nothing to the fund. At the end of thirty years 


each teacher may retire with an income of 
about $44.44 monthly for a period of thirty 
years after retirement. 

Many states have had for a quarter of a 
century or more retirement plans for their teach- 
ers and other civil service employees. Large 
cities have made similar provisions and a few 
of the better private schools. Now is the time 
to set up such a plan in your school. Head- 
masters should be willing and eager to permit 
their faculties to form committees to study the 
problem. Insurance experts can then be called 
in for assistance in working out the details. The 
final step is to secure the permission of the 
Treasury department. 





THE WARTIME SCHOOLBOY'’ 
By Monroe M. Stearns ? 


The wartime schoolboy is a different species 
from his peacetime counterpart. As a boarding 
school is no longer the well-groomed, carefully 
manicured, and sedulously tended beauty spot 
that it once appeared to be under the surveil- 
lance of a well-staffed caretaker’s crew, so the 
boys who invest it with life are no more the 
pampered and eased representatives of a leisure 
class. The majority of fathers are serving in the 
armed forces or working long hours in war indus- 
tries. Many of the mothers are doing so as well. 
More important, though, is it that the boys, 
themselves, by sharing in the functioning of 
their school, cannot regard their education at an 
independent school as merely a conspicuous 
ornament. 

The necessity of working for what they are 
getting means that the schoolboy in these times 
leads a life which for him at his age is even 
more strenuous than that of a master, who has 
more years and greater experience behind him. 
At Westminster boys are aroused every morning 
at six-forty-five. They must have washed, 
dressed, breakfasted, made their beds, and 
cleaned their rooms by eight. Until one-thirty 
they are continuously engaged in jumping from 
one intensive discipline to another. After 
luncheon they must care for the plant and equip- 
ment of the school, performing a hundred differ- 
ent tasks that range from cleaning blackboards 
or policing the grounds to removing ashes, 





shoveling coal, and distributing laundry. If 
they wish to have an athletic season, they must 
mark out fields, spray and shovel rinks, roll and 
line courts. If they want a school newspaper, a 
play, a glee club, or a dance, they must sacrifice 
an hour a day of potential rest to preparing for 
these activities and cleaning up after them. 
Their assignments frequently seem to demand 
more time than is provided in the regular study 
periods. And there is always “outside reading” 
to be done for various courses. Furthermore the 
increased labors and duties of the masters mean 
that they have less time for additional help, 
and the boys must depend more wholly on their 
own efforts. The curriculum of the school has 
not been decreased by the war; on the contrary 
it has been increased and intensified, and there 
is shorter time in a school year now to cover 
iE. 6 2 2 

The schedule seems staggering, but one 
should never underestimate the power of a group 
of boys. If anyone in the country has met the 
demands of total war, it is the young males of 
the nation, who are sacrificing the golden years 
of their growth to equip themselves for the total 
service of that country. Perhaps the greatest 
challenge a master must meet is that he has to 
keep up with and ahead of the dynamic energies 
he encounters. Let no man fear for the future 
of America so long as groups of boys like these 
still flourish and abound. 


1 Excerpts reprinted from an editorial in The Westminster Bulletin for March, 1945. 
2 Mr. Stearns is Head of the English Department at The Westminster School, Simsbury, Connecticut, and Editor of The Westminster 


Bulletin. 
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A THIRD AIM’ 
By Irvin C. Poley ? 
Reprinted, with the permission of the Editor, from The English Fournal for September, 1943. 


I 


An autumn or so ago I saw a Fifth Avenue 
shopwindow displaying school clothes. Behind 
the admirably togged child-manikins was a 
much less admirably togged blackboard, for on 
it was written: 

Write a declarative sentence, an imperative one. 
Give examples: 
a) Three proper nouns c) Three verbs 
b) Three adjectives d) Three adverbs 
e) Three articles 


Some window dresser had apparently re- 
membered his own grammar-school days all too 
well. Since his youth I trust there has been 
progress in the teaching of English; I sincerely 
hope that his own children are not exposed to 
such an exhibition of linguistic ignorance as 
assuming that a word is any one part of speech 
apart from its context, to such a display of 
pedagogical folly as emphasizing classification in 
the teaching of grammar rather than function. 

Most contemporary teachers, in fact, do not 
make a knowledge of grammar a major aim at 
all. We unite fairly easily on grammar— as on 
punctuation or spelling or capitalization or 
vocabulary — as being important only when it 
ministers to achievement of the major aims of 
expression and understanding. For we pretty 
well agree on those two major tongadh, om 
oral and written expression, more intelligently 
appreciative reading and listening. We agree on 
the philosophy; it is in implementing that phil- 
osophy that we sometimes falter. Indeed, the 
level of our classroom instruction would be 
raised immeasurably if every teacher, in plan- 
ning for his next day or for his next week, would 
catechize himself in some such way as this: 
“Will this activity make these youngsters read 
better? If so, in what way? For what type of 
material? Will it help them to speak better? 
Has it suggestions for better writing? Does it 
help obliquely to improve listening in assembly 
or on the radio?” 

The obvious need of knowing what we are 
shooting at does not mean, of course, that I am 
pleading for a time-consuming and, indeed, a 


time-wasting, detailed listing of aims, like that 
so delightfully burlesqued in Allan Abbott’s 
Fish-centered School. Yo keep one’s objectives 
few is a sign of good sense; to list everything is 
sometimes an evasion of the responsibility for 
making choices. But I do urge the adoption of a 
third major aim. 


II 


First, let us consider the aims of secondary 
education as a whole. If we accept those pro- 
posed by that highly influential bulletin, Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education* — 
health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocational educa- 
tion, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character — then the two almost univer- 
sally accepted aims of English would help in 
only the second of these. The first and fifth will 
find champions in other departments, though 
civics often seems remote from good citizenship 
and health courses neglect mental health. 

But the others will be largely dodged as not 
the responsibility of any one department. If we 
English teachers do not concern ourselves with 
them, they are likely to remain unimplemented 
in school, mere verbiage for superintendents’ 
speeches. Jn addition to the aims of expression 
and of understanding, therefore, I suggest a third 
— maturity of personality. If we can incite boys 
and girls to growth in personality, in emotional 
and social maturity — and I think we can — 
we shall be making a real contribution to most 
of the major purposes of the secondary school 
as a whole — not only to vocational efficiency 
and command of fundamental processes but to 
mental health, to ethical character, to a worthy 
home membership, to a worthy use of leisure. 
Maturity of personality is almost always best 
taught obliquely, not directly; but acceptance 
of it as a major aim in the teaching of English 
will have a great influence on the kind of ac- 
tivity we shall find time for in our classrooms. 

And this concern is not just one more job 
like those often thrown to the English depart- 
ment. The teaching of oral and written expres- 


1 4 Third Aim was selected by Dr. Dora V. Smith, Professor of the Teaching of English at the University of Minnesota, as one of the 


38 best articles for English teachers published during the year 1943-1944. 


Review. 


Dr. Smith’s list appeared in the February, 1945 issue of School 


2 Mr. Poley is vice-principal and director of studies at the Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1935) 


8 A Report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education (Bull. 35) (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
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sion and of the appreciative understanding of 
various types of literature will be enriched with 
overtones because a teacher has this third aim 
in mind. I venture to say that it is one of the 
few places in the classroom, as in life, where by 
adding something we do not have to subtract 
something else. 


Ill 


I have noted, in the order they occurred to 
me, the activities characteristic of a personality 
I consider mature, socially and emotionally. 
Probably nobody — not even any of us who are 
at least physically adult — has achieved every 
one of the characteristics implied, but I think 
that together they suggest a target to shoot at. 

A person who has achieved social and emo- 
tional maturity, then: 


1. Respects his own individuality; knows his 
strong points; has the right kind of self-con- 
fidence; can face and accept his own limita- 
tions; knows when he is rationalizing or com- 
pensating. 


It is sometimes amusing and profitable to 
assign to boys and girls an oral report on all the 
examples of rationalization caught in a week, 
either in themselves or in other people. One 
section of seniors to whom I suggested this possi- 
bility asked if they could have a general con- 
versation in which everybody deliberately, for 
humorous effect, used as many rationalizations 
as he could work in. We had, then, a succession 
of such remarks as: “I shouldn’t have minded 
being put out of the game if he had been man 
enough to tell me frankly the reason”; “I 
wasn’t the least bit hurt, but I thought it odd to 
hear the news outside first”; “I didn’t resent 
losing the job, but I did resent the way it was 
done.” I doubt if any members of that class 
will ever rationalize unconsciously again. 


2. Isn’t worried when he disagrees with people; 
can disagree pleasantly; can respect differ- 
ences of opinion; can take defeat with poise 
and criticism without undue emotion. 


3. Feels ashamed when he underworks without 
reason; doesn’t continuously overwork. 


We teachers often give a bad example of 
pride in overworking; the more tired we get, the 
more jobs we are sure must be done that night. 
Ian Hay, in his Lighter Side of School Life, speaks 
of one schoolmaster as phoning that he is down 
with double pneumonia but that he will try to 
be there for his afternoon classes. 


4. Doesn't want to be a parasite; doesn’t wait for 


a lucky break. 


In discussing Booth Tarkington’s Alice 
Adams — much his best novel, in my opinion, 
and admirable for, even if sometimes unpopular 
with, the upper high school — I like to help the 
class see that having a rich father doesn’t keep 
Mildred Palmer from being just as much a 
parasite as Alice. 


5. Is not self-absorbed; can forget himself in 
other people; can make simple announcements 
without self-consciousness; doesn’t care who 
gets the credit as long as the job is done. 


6. Can see other people’s rights and needs; 
doesn’t keep library books longer than neces- 
sary; wants everybody to have a good time at a 
party; is courteous in assembly programs and 
in theaters; aspires to be a creative listener — 
to be someone who listens so well that his 
friends always talk their best and wittiest 
when he is present. 


In trying to build habits of appreciative at- 
tention to plays either in assembly or in public 
theaters, I have found the term “‘titterwit” use- 
ful in describing the shallow-pated simpletons 
who have paroxysms of laughter over tiny mis- 
haps on the stage, as when a light comes on a 
few seconds too late, or a pitcher supposed to 
be full upsets and discloses its emptiness, or a 
coin betrays by its hollow ring that it is not the 
= it is supposed to be —slips that do not 

reak the illusion for sensible people. 

A titterwit is likely to explain at length 
that the heroine is not really playing the piano 
or that her old mother is not actually cooking 
anything in the saucepan. In a performance of 
Saint Foan a titterwit near me, all through the 
magnificent trial scene, had a loud and passion- 
ate interest in whether the actor playing the 
Inquisitor wore stockings under his monk’s 
sandals. A titterwit next to me at The Phila- 
delphia Story had enjoyed Katharine Hepburn’s 
clothes so much at a previous performance that 
she had brought a friend to show them to and to 
discuss them with. She already knew which 
man Miss Hepburn married in the end, so why 
listen to the dialogue or let her neighbors listen? 

A titterwit should, of course, always be 
represented as unattractive, stupid, silly — 
either younger or very much older than the 
members of the class being taught to scorn tit- 
terwits. Boys and girls should, I think, get the 
idea that it’s not wicked or glamorous but 
childish, unfashionable, “dumb” (like the early 
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New Yorker’s Old Lady from Dubuque), to be 
late, to be noisy, to be insensitive to the feelings 
of actors, to be unwilling to try to accept the 
illusion the actors are attempting to build. 


7. Can get along pleasantly with people he’s 
thrown with; can “mix” easily. 


Most boys and girls will profit from a read- 
ing of an excerpt from Robert D. Lyn’s Hanover 
Outline on Personality and Culture. ¥f you prefer 
the oblique approach (and I usually do), this 
excerpt can be introduced as material for a 
précis, unprofessional as it is in its writing. It 
is the advice of a college student, written shortly 
after graduation: 


The first thing to remember is to be conscious of the 
personalities of the other individuals. One is often ad- 
vised to forget oneself. That’s a negative rule. Do it 
this way. As you approach the individual or the group, 
while you are still ~ 0g begin to remember what you 
can about the individuals you are to meet. Recall what 
their relationships to each other are, what they do, what 
they have probably been doing or even feeling and think- 
ing during the day, what their tastes are, what type of 
response they enjoy in you. Then you will be ready to 
fit easily into the pattern where they are at the moment 
you come in so that you will avoid imposing yourself on 
them jarringly. When you reach the group, be passive 
for a bit. Remember that some tone has been estab- 
lished there — the party is not just about to begin as 
you arrive. Don’t be tempted to make the temper of 
the group over in terms of yourself. Try to sense what’s 
been going on. This does not mean that you should wipe 
out your personality — you can’t. But simply try to 
approach the group in terms of them rather than of 
yourself. In that way you will be a gracious addition, 
not a disturbing element. 

You have entered the group: Now the problem is to 
find the mean between activity and passivity, leading 
and following, contributing and receiving. Avoid being 
stand-offish, stiff, silent, but don’t try to be the life of 
the party, especially if the party is running itself nicely. 
And don’t take the group out of the hands of the hostess. 
Be responsive, and try to give the group what it wants.! 


8. Thinks of people in other groups — races, re- 
ligions, nations — as individuals; avoids de- 
precatory or irritating words, such as wop, 
frog, harp, greaser, darky, nigger, Chink, 
Yank, kike, Okie; uses name preferred by 
group. 

Negro leaders feel that the name of their 
race should be capitalized, like the names of 
other races — Mongolian, Jewish, Slavic, Semi- 
tic. The Chinese, for a reason more obscure, 
are said to dislike the word “Chinaman.” In 
parts of our country where Yankees are in the 
majority, no one is likely to be offended by the 
term. I once had the experience of hearing it 


from a drunken Cockney in London in 1928, 
when Americans were unpopular on account of 
the war debt, and I sensed for almost the first 
time what it might be like to be always part of 
a minority group, especially a group that was 
looked down upon by the majority. It was an 
educative experience. 

Incidentally, I should not teach either The 
Merchant of Venice or Emperor Fones if 1 thought 
them bad for race relations. Both plays can be 
taught, however, in a way to make evident the 
mixture of good and bad in everybody, irrespec- 
tive of his group. Not all Jews are like Shylock, 
murderously intent on revenging wrongs, just 
as not all Negroes are like Brutus Jones, un- 
scrupulous in his ambitions. Indeed, not all 
Scotsmen are murderers just because Macbeth 
is. The one white man in Emperor ones, more- 
over, is worse in nearly every respect than the 
Negro emperor, and the “Christians” in The 
Merchant of Venice would not be recognized by 
Jesus as his followers. 


9. Thinks of persons of the opposite sex as people 
with personalities of their own; boys are more 
than providers of good times, and girls are 
more than dance partners. 


Many a man is developed intellectually 
enough to want to make a mature marriage but 
is so undeveloped emotionally that he relapses 
into wanting, not a mate, but a parent to lean 
on or a dependent to lean on him. 


10. Is neither tied to the opinions of his parents 
nor thoughtlessly defiant of them; sees that 
parents are people, too. 


11. Is neither overawed nor—if you will— 
underawed by great reputations; takes great 
books, like great people, in his stride and sees 
if they are great for him; knows that literary 
classics in general have lasted because a lot 
of people like them; knows that every play of 
Shakespeare isn’t necessarily great; knows 
that great literature didn’t stop about 1890 — 
or didn’t begin then. 


Knows that people are neither all black nor 
all white; can weigh evidence in judging 
characters in books or people in real life. 

Some readers of Silas Marner, for example, 


may think of Godfrey as “good” and of Dunstan 
as ‘“bad” — as simple as that. 


13. Has an impersonal interest in ideas for their 
own sake or as a matter of general concern, 
and not just in those that may affect himself. 


12. 


1 Quoted by Katharine Whiteside Taylor in Do Adolescents Need Parents? (D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938), pp. 179-80. 
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IV 


If, now, we find that we are substantially in 
agreement as to what we mean by maturity of 
personality and as to why it is an opportunity 
for English teachers consciously to take it on as 
an objective — many of them have always done 
it unconsciously — we can close the article with 
the suggestion of two obvious, if not always 
easy, ways of helping our students achieve the 
third aim. One of them is never to stop trying 
to be emotionally adult ourselves; the other is 
to be aware everlastingly that it is as vital for 
young people to feel needed, important, indi- 
vidualized, even attractive, as for plants to have 
sun. The first point does not need development, 
but the second does. Even we reasonably well- 
adjusted adults like our names to be remem- 
bered and spelled correctly, our ideas to be 
listened to, our personalities in general to be 
recognized; many of us would even rather be 
disliked than ignored. How much more im- 
portant, then, is such recognition for adoles- 
cents in their usually clumsy attempts to build 
a personality. That is why sarcasm is an unfor- 
givable sin for a teacher; it may tear down in a 
moment what other teachers and the individual 
himself have been trying to build up for months 
or even years. 

A boy who has a difficult “‘foreign’”” name — 
and we must get over the notion that only 
names from the British Isles or very near them 
are properly American — may be heartened by 
a casual word (perhaps to the class as a whole) 
on the advantage « 3A distinctive name over 
William Smith, say (if there are no William 
Smiths in the class), since there are some twenty 
William Smiths in the telephone book. 

I know a handsome girl who is over-tall and 
over-heavy for her age; her whole attitude to- 
ward life was changed when she was shown that 
her “magnificent body” was needed for the 
Spirit of something or other in a school pageant. 


Every week or so it is well to check over 
one’s class lists to see how many boys and girls 
have had successful prominence of some sort 
—a chairmanship of a committee, a good part 
in a play, the authorship of a composition worth 
reading aloud, the responsibility of collecting 
money for an excursion. It is important in one’s 
planning, next, to see how soon it is possible to 
tap the potentialities of those unchecked. The 
ideal, never quite obtained, is to have every 
youngster happy and working because his con- 
tribution is valued by his teacher and his class- 
mates, because his powers are being used some- 
where near to capacity. Masefield has it that 
“the days that make us happy make us wise.” 
Not the whole story, perhaps, but a big chapter 
of it. 

Then, too, the teacher will find, as a matter 
of classroom strategy, that the pupils who fail 
to achieve recognition in worthy ways will try 
to achieve it in unworthy ones. A man I know 
remembers, as a boy, tipping back so far in his 
chair that he upset. He now thinks that the 
amusement of his classmates and the irritation 
of the teacher made the experience a rewarding 
one. Psychologists seem to think that much 
lying and petty stealing come from a need for 
counting somehow. This need is not confined to 
a few maladjusted individuals. Nearly every 
youngster in the class feels inferior in some way, 
feels insecure in some situations, feels handi- 
capped in some particular. 


There are many ways that ‘English’ — 
particularly fiction and drama—can help in 
meeting these needs of personality — partly by 
making the youngsters feel that they are not 
alone in having difficulties and limitations. 
Hence, in planning our units of work, I hope we 
teachers can agree that this third aim is import- 
ant, too; that development of personality is as 
much our task as development of understanding 
and of expression. 
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INTROSPECTION 


By E. Francis Bowditch! 


This winter the Public Relations Committee 
of the Secondary Education Board mailed a 
questionnaire to all member schools. Among the 
questions asked were three closely related ones 
of tremendous importance to all independent 
schools today: (1) “What do you consider the 
principal strength in the independent schools?” 
(2) ““What are the principal weaknesses of the 
independent schools?” (3) “What should inde- 
pendent schools do to improve themselves?” 
The answers to these questions have been care- 
fully listed by the Public Relations Committee 
and were sent to me by the Chairman, Mr. 
Alden D. Groff, the Director of Public Relations 
at Lawrenceville, to serve as the basis of this 
article. 

A careful reading of the various answers fol- 
lowed by a separate regrouping of the answers to 
each question made two things clear. First, it 
seems to be of no value to make a careful statisti- 
cal report of the various answers according to the 
opinions expressed or to types of schools repre- 
sented because most of the answers seem to be 
concerned with the general problems of all inde- 
pendent schools, and the great majority of the 
answers to each question group around a very 
few principal points. Secondly, as the questions 
asked are so vital to all schools in these changing 
and uncertain times, and as no headmaster 
deeply concerned with the future of American 
education can be completely objective in dealing 
with such material, the personal opinions of the 
author in such an article as this cannot very well 
help but color the presentation. 

Therefore, I shall present as objectively as 
possible what seem to me to be the conclusions of 
the majority about each question. In perfect 
honesty, I must say that such quotations as I use 
may have appealed to me for subjective reasons. 
Finally, in conclusion, I shall make certain 
general comments regarding my own impressions 
of the replies and attempt to state what seem to 
me to be some of the obvious conclusions which 
all of us must draw from such a questionnaire and 
from the times in which we live. Perhaps such 
statements will be sufficiently provocative to call 
forth further comment for the BULLETIN in sub- 
sequent issues. 

The answers to the first question “What do 
you consider the principal strength of the inde- 
pendent school?” indicate clearly that the inde- 


pendent schools, in their own opinion, have, or 
should have, three major strengths: (1) They do 
a better job than the high schools in almost 
every respect; (2) They are independent of poli- 
tical or state control; and (3) They may offer 
religious instruction and/or experience. Let’s 
examine these conclusions in a little more detail. 

First, the independent school does or should 
do a better job. This was expressed in many 
ways and in regard to many phases of a younger 
person’s development: The independent school 
maintains higher standards academically and 
morally; it makes students work harder; it has 
greater flexibility in meeting the needs of the 
individual; it has better over-all control of a 
child’s whole life (the boarding school has 
twenty-four hour control); it provides better 
supervision of activities; it has better teachers; it 
does more than high schools in teaching study 
habits; it has small classes; it gives more indivi- 
dual attention and help; it does a better job in 
teaching fundamentals; it does a more thorough 
job in athletics; it provides very close relation- 
ships between students and Faculty; it has a 
more homogeneous, more selective student body; 
and the boarding school has a mixture of boys 
from all parts of the country. A considerable 
number of schools expressed the opinion that the 
independent school did a eseer ab in developing 
leadership, self-reliance, a sense of responsibility, 
and high moral character. 

A few quotations selected at random may 
better express the spirit of these observations: 
“superior attention to individual and greater 
flexibility in meeting educational problems’; 
“potential ability to give first class education to 
selected pupils who can profit from it”; “fine 
quality fp and students’; “development 
of individual to utmost capacity in well rounded 
program”’; “‘a realistic approach to life by teach- 
ing that arduous, sustained, intelligent effort is a 
pre-requisite for success”; “an atmosphere where 
intelligence, discrimination and good taste pre- 
vail”; “‘a better environment than is found in 
public schools”; “highly selective character 
ought to mean an aristocracy of brains, service, 
leadership”; “there is strength only if the inde- 
pendent school is a fine school, where the princi- 
pal strength lies in attention to the individual, 
the influence of able teachers of fine character 
and gifts, in the setting of high standards, and in 


t Mr. Bowditch is Headmaster of Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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the training for leadership in democracy”; “will- 
ingness to devote all efforts toward developing 
men who are ready and anxious to assume re- 
sponsibility”; “‘a more intensive and efficient 
training in the values necessary for effective and 
fruitful living than can be given in the public 
school system”’; “regular habit formation, simple 
wholesome life, close contacts between teacher 
and pupil; providing opportunity to develop cul- 
tural interests. Group living, supervised study, 
development of initiative, work programs which 
develop sense of responsibility, small classes, 
individual attention.” 


Secondly, the independent school is free from 
political or state control. It may select its own 
students, it may choose its faculty on the basis of 
any qualifications it wishes; and it enjoys free- 
dom of what to teach and what materials to use. 
One school made the pertinent comment that 
among the independent schools parents have a 
free democratic choice of the kind of education 
they wish for their children. Five quotations 
will suffice: “fact that masters can be chosen for 
scholarship, background, teaching ability, and 
cultivation, rather than degrees or routine work 
in schools of education”; “freedom from cen- 
tralized controls and consequent ability to ex- 
periment in these changing times”’; “fine quality 
of teachers and students — complete control of 
own program, curricular and extra-curricular”; 
“freedom to teach advanced concepts along all 
lines’; ““chance for experimentation.” 

Thirdly, the independent school is free to offer 
religious instruction whereas the public school 1s 
greatly restricted in this respect. Schools com- 
ment: “non-sectarian instruction in religion’’; 
“freedom to teach religion”; “‘strengthen religi- 
ous beliefs through instruction in the Bible and 
by bringing clergymen of distinction to the 
campus”; “moral, cultural, character-building 
and religious influences.” 

The answers to the second question, “What 
are the principal weaknesses of the independent 
school?”’, likewise reveal a surprising unanimity 
and frankness of opinion on three main weak- 
nesses. First, the independent schools’ greatest 
weakness is financial. It has difficulty providing 
the equipment the modern public school can 
provide. Through lack of scholarship money it is 
impossible to make available the merits of the 
independent school to the best boys and girls in 
the country regardless of social or economic back- 
ground. For the same reason, boarding schools 
are handicapped in geographical distribution. 


*Jtalics mine. E.F.B. 


Too many of our decisions must be based on 
financial considerations. Secondly, the inde- 
pendent school, by remaining aloof, has lost 
touch with the rest of the country; it has been 
slow in keeping up with the times; and it has 
failed to realize its obligation and importance to 
the community and to the development of 
American education. Finally, the independent 
school has been too exclusive, has tended to 
emphasize class distinction, and (say some) it has 
been smug and snobbish. 


Before listing other scattered criticisms, it 
seems wise to quote several statements at this 
point: “each school thinks in terms of its indivi- 
dual problems and does not take the larger 
view’; “conservatism of parents and faculty re- 
sulting in paucity of leadership in education and 
social organization in their own communities”; 
“this so-called privileged group lacks information 
of social implications, is too smug and stereo- 
typed — too swayed by capital and cultural 
isolation”; “frequently too traditional — loath 
to accept new and better programs and 
methods”; “clientele too generally from one 
economic group; insufficient endowment makes 
impossible long-range planning; too greatly domi- 
nated by college requirements’ ;? “not moving fast 
enough, closing eyes, inertia”; ““smugness. Don’t 
realize dawn of new day and demand that will be 
made in postwar secondary school education”’; 
“do not accompany standards of physical and 
mental development and attainment with a like 
spiritual standard. Real need for more atten- 
tion to motivation of students”; “failure to put 
their strengths into concrete action in a changing 
world”’; “failure to work with public schools for 
benefit of community”; “isolation from life 
situations and from understanding the brave 
new world, and sometimes the difficulties free- 
dom may bring”’; “reputation for being exclusive 
— condescending attitude toward public 
schools”; “need of clientele more widely repre- 
sentative geographically, economically, and so- 
cially’’; ‘‘an artificial life, too often isolated from 
the realities of national and community issues’’; 
“many are behind the good public school in 
realistic viewpoint”; “failure to make the general 
public aware of their value to the whole field of 
education.” 


In addition to the main weaknesses above, 
one, two, or three schools mentioned each of the 
following which are certainly worthy of atten- 
tion: Lack of clear-cut aims; curriculum too 
much controlled by college requirements; curri- 
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culum too narrow; weak guidance programs; too 
little motivation; too much done for students; 
underestimating students; too much attention to 
slow students at expense of good students; over- 
emphasis on athletics; too little history taught; 
boys dismissed too readily instead of solving 
problems within the school; too little emphasis on 
moral values; weakened entrance requirements; 
salaries too low and lack of retirement security; 
failure to have teachers developed professionally ; 
amateur parent interference; commercialism and 
failure to maintain more uniform standards 
throughout all independent schools; and poor 
public relations. 

The answers to the third question, ““What 
should the independent schools do to improve 
themselves?”’, are quite extensive and certainly 
indicate a growing sense of insecurity and ur- 
gency on the part of the majority of our schools. 
There is evident a growing realization that all is 
not well, that we dare not be complacent, that 
we must get busy, that we must act before it is 
too late. To give the readers of the BULLETIN a 
picture of this situation I shall again describe the 
main areas of concern, quote at length from 
several comments, and then list other suggested 
solutions. 

Closely allied to the principal weaknesses 
described in answer to question number two are 
the primary solutions suggested. They may be 
stated very simply. We must reexamine realisti- 
cally the objectives of the independent school; we 
must “catch up with the times”; we must experi- 
ment; we must examine the student as a whole 
person in terms of his development under present 
day conditions and demands; and we must deter- 
mine what our responsibility is to our communi- 
ties and to education generally. The quotations 
below speak eloquently of the deep concern and 
consciousness of imperative change which is 
being expressed. I have purposely quoted at 
quite great length: “Beware of smugness and 
self-satisfaction. World is changing, whether we 
know it or not, and unless we can adjust our- 
selves wisely to meet these changes we must lose 
our position of leadership.” ‘Organize as na- 
tional group — obtain some recognition in gov- 
ernment circles. Public schools way ahead in 
library programs, public speaking (radio, etc.), 
art, and music work”’; “study conditions and try 
to understand ourselves and the changing 
world.” ‘“‘Keep alert —in touch with current 
‘thought’ on education’’; “honestly examine as a 
group their educational objectives and realize 
them in a cooperative spirit, including service to 
the community”; “subject every phase of their 


operations to critical examination in the light of 
the generally accepted best procedures. Increase 
opportunities for developing student self-mastery 
and self-reliance. Provide for increased manual 
skills. Win the support and confidence of a new 
constituency growing out of recent economic 
changes’’; “should recognize that a new class has 
grown up in this country, whose leadership will 
depend in no small measure in ensuing years on 
type of education the younger group receives in 
responsibility, as well as ability to think clearly 
and straight. Those schools that have got their 
programs ready to offer the advantages of their 
schools in increasing measure to this group will be 
the ones that will survive and obtain public sup- 
port’; “be alert to change, integrate courses 
without reducing quality of individual subject, 
broaden interests by extra-curricular work in 
cultural fields, by giving more supervision to the 
development of the whole child, emotionally, 
spiritually, and socially, as well as academically. 
In teaching him how to live and to keep physi- 
cally fit, to take an interest in the community in 
which they are located and to offer something of 
value to that community”; “re-orient where 
necessary the educational procedure and person- 
ality development of pupils on the basis of 
mental hygiene, the physical and social adjust- 
ment and mental development of the pupil to 
date, rather than force the child into an estab- 
lished private school mold’’; ‘develop a clearer 
picture of the kind of person they are striving to 
create: “The free, socially constructive indivi- 
dual.’ Go to the ends of the earth to find the 
type of teacher who is this kind of a person, and 
then afford favorable circumstances under which 
to work. Cause parents to understand that they 
themselves are part of an important coopera- 
tive educational enterprise”; ‘“‘get the best 
people in the world on faculties. Experiment and 
lead way with all sound and valid educational 
procedures. Get the ablest boys in the country, 
regardless of economic social standing; secure 
financial backing, preferably private, to educate 
them; prepare them for service to USA and/or 
the professions”; “develop world consciousness 
through contacts with personalities of varied 
races and experiences. Present sound Christian 
principles, unprejudiced interpretations, inspira- 
tional atmosphere in religious instruction with 
the aim for personal integration and universal 
application”; ‘“‘cooperate with public school 
systems in counties and states toward an increase 
in educational resources for all young people”; 
“open we advantages to underprivileged by more 
scholarships — create in student body a real 
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sympathy with the other half — social service — 
cordial relations with public schools and whole- 
some respect for what they are doing — more 
real Christianity on the campus”; “break down 
barriers between independent schools and com- 
munities, first through mutually helpful activi- 
ties and, second, through good publicity. Prove 
that their place in society is an important one by 
showing how private schools supplement and 
help but do not supplant public schools. Im- 
prove the quality of teaching personnel by good 
pay for good people, no jobs for those adult 
adolescents who teach because the secondary 
school life appeals to their thinking level’; 
“balance liberal arts preparation with greater 
civic preparation. Show public by example that 
they are ‘public’ institutions privately supported, 
like hospitals. Not exclusive educational clubs 
set apart for those who can pay the membership 
fee. To be ready to cooperate with the public 
schools, libraries and museums in offering greater 
and better educational facilities for the com- 
munity, region or nation’”’; “seek to make their 
enrollment more and more a cross section of 
American life; give opportunity to worthy stu- 
dents regardless of their financial backing; seek 
to awaken in the students ideas that make for a 
more democratic nation and world”; “take more 
active part in community. Send girls out to 
participate in work of settlements, hospitals, 
etc., and encourage activities of practical nature 
in summer vacations, work on farms, etc.” 


In addition to the above “musts,” and in 
many instances closely allied to them, the follow- 
ing improvements were suggested: better teach- 
ers, new blood for faculties, higher salaries, de- 
velopment of in-service education, and improve- 
ment of teacher training; organization as a na- 
tional group,® undertaking of a national publicity 
program, and protection of the good independent 
school from the bad; expansion of scholarship 
programs on a sound basis, with high standards; 
solution of more of boys’ problems within our 
own schools; development of programs of spirit- 
ual education; and “take a more courageous 
stand against prejudice and snobbishness.” The 
following quotations may be of interest: “Get 
excellent teachers, pay them well, and give them 
freedom to get results’; “make the teacher equal 
in prestige and salary with other highly expert 
services’; ‘‘stress interdependence rather than 
independence. Work together. Continue such 
studies as this one. Interpret aims to public’; 


“there should be some check from central com- 
mittee to check standards, so that those schools 
who call themselves independent schools lived up 
to a standard. We should protect the name 
‘independent’ as if it were as highly prized as a 
trade name’’; “we should take our place in Na- 
tional Educational Societies and Boards. We 
should work with the public schools wherever 
possible”; ‘“‘reduce costs and increase endow- 
ment for scholarship aid so that it would be 
financially possible he every child in the United 
States to be educated at an independent school if 
qualified by ability”; ““every boy who leaves an 
independent school without graduating or as a 
failure impairs in some measure public confidence 
in the school”; “try to extend their services to 
the lower economic bracket, make themselves 
more democratic, and emphasize character and 
ethical training more than hitherto.” 

As one reviews the answers to all the ques- 
tions, one is struck by several things which are 
worth mentioning. In speaking of our strengths, 
we are still speaking all too often in terms of tra- 
ditional clichés; we use mere words which have 
lost real meaning in actual practice. We are 
beginning to admit that our objectives are no 
longer clear, that as a group the independent 
schools are on the verge of not being able to 
justify their existence in modern society. We 
freely say we are doing better work than the 
public schools, which enact we are in many 
respects, but we are not fully aware of those 
areas in which the public schools are way ahead 
of us. 

In the answers to the second and third ques- 
tions lie the hope of the independent school. As 
one person put it, we are showing “an increasing 
social and international vision.” Another says we 
have a “growing desire to exchange ideas relating 
to our increasing public responsibility and 
service.” 

With this most healthy frame of mind, it is 
obvious the independent schools are on the verge 
of making changes if they can summon the cour- 
age, imagination and resourcefulness. We must 
translate our restlessness into action. There are 
many evidences that work has already begun, 
but the colleges are ahead of us. For two years 
many of them have been conducting intensive 
curriculum studies; the handling of the A-12 and 
V-12 programs has led to further changes in 
admissions policies. Credits, as such, are on the 
way out. The consequent freedom to the second- 


8 Ask your headmaster or headmistress for material about the National Council of Independent Schools, already formed — also the 


National Registration Office. 
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ary and grades schools should be carefully 
studied. Every teacher should read carefully the 
admission requirements as stated by Harvard 
and Yale in their last publications. 

Although independent school people have 
traditionally scoffed at schools of education, 
they must now seek to find out the best work 
such schools have done; they have much to offer 
to us. Psychiatry, sociology, and allied fields 
have made rapid strides in recent years; again we 
must find out what education can learn from 
them. 

Several answers to the questionnaire indi- 
cated we should organize more on a national 
basis. The National Council of Independent 
Schools has made great progress; the National 
Registration Office will be of great value. But as 
we must cooperate more in our local communi- 
ties with public institutions, so must we expand 
our cooperative activities on a national basis. 
The National Education Association and its 
various parts have done outstanding work in the 

eneral field of education. I have good reason to 
aan a private school panel could be developed 
in the N. E. A., and I suggest the independent 





schools take steps to explore the possibilities. I 
believe such a program would serve many useful 
purposes both for the independent schools and for 
the public school people. 

Finally, in conclusion, it is obvious from the 
answers to the third question that we must take 
steps to break down many barriers of prejudice 
and ignorance and consider many changes in 
curriculum. Two suggestions should be made in 
this regard. First, one of the schools answering 
the questionnaire recommends that we all read 
Dr. James Bryant Conant’s article 4 Truce 
Among Educators, which was a talk delivered at 
Teachers’ College and which was published in 
the January, 1945, issue of ““The Bulletin’ of the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. I believe reprints of the same may be 
obtained from Harvard. Secondly, for real 
stimulation in thinking about the cooperative 
responsibility of all schools and about curriculum 
changes in terms of meeting youth’s needs in 
modern America, “Education For 4// American 
Youth”’ published by the Educational Policies 
Commission in Washington is recommended as 
must reading for all. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


A letter, with enclosures, from a former col- 
league of mine who is now with the army in the 
Southwest Pacific contains some items which I 
think will be of interest to teachers. 

This ex-teacher has been assigned to the 
“North Solomons University” as a lecturer on 
the United States. ‘‘Norsols’’ University is an 
amazing tribute to American ingenuity and 
stamina and hunger for knowledge. Here are 
some of the facts. 

In the first place, the school is staffed by 
members of all the services — Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Its curriculum includes, appar- 
ently, any course for which both a student and 
an instructor can be found. (At the moment a 
request for a course in auto mechanics is being 
held up until a teacher can be located.) Upon 
completion of a course, a student is given a 
certificate, handsomely printed on a picture of 
a Pacific landing operation, which indicates that 
he has completed a course in such and such a 
subject. The certificate is signed by the com- 
manding officer and by the education officer in 
charge of the project. And there are graduation 


exercises, complete with lectures, hymns, and all 
the rest of the ritual which is so dear to Ameri- 
cans. 


In the curriculum at present are these 
courses: Radio advertising, Spanish, American 
history and problems, physics, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, investments and 
selling (taught by a former excellent viola 

layer), English, drawing and sketching, and 
a dilen and accounting. Plus mechanics, 
which as yet has no teacher. All of these courses 
meet twice a week; they proceed at the speed of 
the “average” student; and they are not con- 
densed because of the need of finishing in a given 
number of weeks. 

My ex-colleague is attached to the staff of 
this school and has also been giving lectures 
concerning the United States to Australian 
troops in the islands. He says that the Austra- 
lians are interested, as indicated by their ques- 
tions, in “the Negro-White problem, American 
standards of living, presidential elections, the 
Negro-White problem, skyscrapers, railroads 
(Australian railroads have different guages in 
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each state), social legislation, moving pictures, 
education, and the Negro-White problem.” 

It seems to me that this sort of activity, 
carried on almost in the center of a great war, is 
a very heartening thing. Courses are given 
when they are requested; and note what courses 
are requested! I feel, somehow, that the demo- 
cratic idea is vital when it produces a Norsols 
University. Such a program would, I fancy, be 
hard to find in a totalitarian army. Perhaps we 
at home can learn something from it. I, for one, 
cannot imagine a more thrilling challenge than 
that faced by the teachers of these Norsols 
courses. Incidentally, the faculty has on it 
eight officers and fourteen enlisted men. Per- 
haps the army will teach us the meaning of 
democracy. 





Trust the Reader’s Digest. It always does the 
wrong thing. 

This time it is, of course, the publication of 
a condensation from The Road to Serfdom, by 
Friedrich A. Hayek. Last time it was a con- 
densation from Mr. White’s Report on the 
Russians. (Mr. White is, of course, a “roving 
reporter” for the Digest.) 

“One of the most important books of our 
generation,’ as one critic called Professor 
Hayek’s book, is not exactly right for condensa- 
tion. It is amazing how poorly a scholarly work 
like this stands condensation. All of the main 
facts seem ten times as blunt as they do in the 
complete form in which they were written. 
What is more, certain qualifying items are 
always left out; thus, separated from their con- 
text, the points which the condensation makes 
are too bald, too grim, as it were. 

I do not blink at the ideas of the book, with 
which I do not happen to agree. What I do not 
like is that a book which requires careful read- 
ing is here served up (with reprints at five cents 
each) to a gigantic and, I suspect, not too dis- 
criminating reading public as gospel — like the 
half truths with which Mr. White blasted the 
Russians after a six-weeks sojourn there. 

I think that there are several glaring incon- 
sistencies in Professor Hayek’s thesis that 
government planning is invariably the prelude 
to Fascism. i am willing, for instance, to argue 
about the point that workers under a cartel 
system (which in the terms of this book is con- 
sidered competitive industry) are free to do as 
they please. But what I personally think of the 
book does not matter. As I said before, what 
angers me—what, as the New Yorker put it 
last year when it cancelled its contract with the 
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Digest, “what gives us the creeps’ —is the 
spreading of ideas like these to the minds of 
millions of people who, I suppose, think that the 
Digest is all truth and all wonder, or something 
like that, and who just accept what they read 
there as gospel, once and for all. 

A magazine with a mammoth circulation has 
an unheard-of opportunity to spread some of the 
basic ideas about world matters which people 
lack and which they need; it also has an un- 
heard-of opportunity to spread ideas which 
happen to tie in with its own theories of how the 
world should go. Let it do the first of these two 
things. Or, if it must do the second, let it an- 
nounce its intentions first. 





I suggest that teachers will be interested in 
several articles appearing in the February issue 
(this column is often way behind the times) of 
the N. E. A. Fournal. 

One of these is a short article concerning 
education as it is at present carried on in the 
Soviet Union. The statistics here are full of 
inspiration. 

Also in the magazine is a series of articles 
about the American educational scene — teacher 
shortages, average salaries in wartime, and the 
like — which is not so full of inspiration. The 
Journal is, | think, to be highly commended for 
its present crusade against some of the evils 
which are holding down the schooling of great 
areas of American youth to less than a bare 
minimum. Its suggested call to action — “How 
to use this Journal,” on page 36 — is a very clear 
summary of aims which the N. E. A. and all 
progressive teachers would like to see come 
about. 

We in the independent schools are more for- 
tunate than many of our public school colleagues 
in the matters of teaching tenures, salaries, liv- 
ing conditions, and so on. Therefore we cer- 
tainly should, in the interest of complete educa- 
tion, take an interest in the public school situa- 
tion, especially when it is, as indicated in this 
issue of the Fournal, in a very, very bad state. 





A valuable aid to teachers of English at all 
high school levels is the recently published re- 
port on the first six tests in English composition, 
by E. S. Noyes, W. M. Sale, Jr., and John M. 
Stalnaker, published this spring by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

The report does several valuable things. In 
the first place, it should give teachers some con- 
fidence that the Board readers do not, with 








malice aforethought, attempt to mangle the 
best attempts of all the best students. In the 
second place, it should reassure teachers that 
marking is as objective as possible and that a 
good paper will be recognized. In the third 
place, it will indicate that the readers of the 
Board are human beings. (Having done some 
reading, I feel fine about saying this.) In the 
fourth place, the pamphlet will be an invaluable 
teaching aid, I should think, in that the ideas 
of what the Board expects candidates to pro- 
duce are carefully explained, with samples from 
actual papers to illustrate merits and shortcom- 
ings. 

“Finally, the pamphlet should do a different 
service. It will, I think, show up a lot of poor 
English teaching. There are always many papers 
read by the Board which indicate very tragically 
the fact that a large number of good minds are 
betrayed into error by bad teaching. There are 
papers which, for instance, indicate deep per- 
ception which never quite gets across because of 
haphazard technique. There are other papers 
which indicate that students are not taught to 
respect directions. And there are many other 
flaws. 

I think, smugly enough, that independent 
school papers are usually better than others, but 
I am not so sure. I think that English teachers 
had better read the report with care and decide 
for themselves whether their products will 
measure up. 





If you are interested in brilliant writing and 
equally brilliant analysis by one of the keenest 
minds in the country, I suggest that you read 
Public Ffournal, by Max Lerner. This book, just 
off the press (Viking, $3.00) is a collection of 
editorials written for P.M., on a wide variety of 
subjects. Every reader will find something to 
his taste. And all of the pieces are touched with 
the flashing quality which Lerner’s readers have 
come to expect from him. 





Note for all teachers. I have mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue the Harvard Workshop 
series of pamphlets, arse by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, and recom- 
mended that history teachers get acquainted 


with the first in the series, concerning the unit 


in the social studies course. The others in the 
series are also of great value. Here they are: 


No. 2. Work Experience in Education, by W. 
C. Seyfert and P. A. Rehmus. (1941) 


No. 3. 4 Wartime Program in Social Studies 
for New England Schools, by a group of New 
England teachers. (1943) 


No. 4. The Curriculum as an Integrating 
Force for Ethnic Variations, by Idabelle Yeiser. 
(Sponsored by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews and the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education) (1943) 


No. 5. How to Prepare the Schedule for a 
Secondary School, by Leo Ivok. (1944) 


No. 6. Meet the Soviet Russians, by several 
hands. (1944) 


The last has been mentioned in this column 
before. These will have interest for different 
teachers in different ways. In any case, they 
should be present in your vertical file. 





Thus the year comes to an end. It has been 
an exciting year, what with the war approaching 
a climax in Europe and looking up in Asia; 
what with teachers doing double duty and (I 
imagine) liking it; with enrollments up and 
staffs down; with all kinds of new ideas in the 
air. 

As a final note in a column which is trying to 
stimulate readers to adopt some of the ideas 
which the writer has had the fun of getting 
lately, I have the temerity to suggest that the 
summer should be spent in a re-evaluation of 
the work we have been doing, with an eye to- 
ward better, wider-focused teaching next fall. I 
think that experiments like the Norsols Univer- 
sity, rudimentary as that may be, is in focus 
with the times. Some of the ideas which the 
questionnaire on international study brought 
out are in focus. I hope that in other lines as 
well we can get at the business of educating our- 
selves to keep up with our classes, as the teach- 
ers in the Solomons have to do. That is a big 
order. But it is a challenge which we all are 
meeting and which we cannot aftord to ignore. 
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BURKE’S Speech on Conciliation with 
America. 


Edited by Charles R. Morris. . 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Teachers of English should welcome Mr. 
Charles R. Morris’s edition of Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation with America. Near the close ot 
his introduction Mr. Morris acknowledges in- 
debtedness to the late Reverend Lucien Frank 
Sennett of the Howe School, Howe, Indiana, for 
“the conviction that this great speech is worth 
retaining in the curriculum.” All who share Mr. 
Morris’s conviction will, in turn, acknowledge 
their indebtedness to him for providing a 
scholarly up-to-date edition which will be tre- 
mendously helpful i in the teaching of Burke. 

The Speech on Conciliation with America 
should not only be retained in the curriculum 
but should be given prominence instead of being, 
as it is in most schools today, utterly neglected. 
It should be studied simply because it is emin- 
ently worth studying. Ironically, the fact that 
it needs to be studied intensively has worked 
against its popularity in those very places which 
are supposed to be centers of study — the 
schools. If it is assigned only for reading, or if 
it is superficially analyzed, most pupils will find 
it dull, because they will not fully understand 
its language and its implications. It will seldom 
be interesting to adolescents unless they study 
it thoroughly under the guidance of truly excel- 
lent teaching; and few teachers who are not 
already specialists in Burke have time ade- 
quately to prepare their discussions of the speech. 
Its widespread use in school curricula has doubt- 
less been discouraged also by the modern tend- 
ency to substitute broad reading, and in some 
places free reading, for painstaking study of 
selected English classics. Here again a trace of 
irony appears; for Burke himself was a product 
of broad and somewhat desultory reading, 
though it must be admitted that his broad read- 
ing, embracing as it did such authors as Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, Tacitus, and particularly Cicero, 
was probably somewhat more solid than that of 
most broad readers in our present-day high 
schools. 

Mr. Morris’s edition will bring valuable help 
to those teachers who wish to combat forces 
working against the study of Burke. Mr. Morris 
has presented his notes and selected his col- 
lateral materials so skilfully that by using them 
the teacher who is not a specialist will, without 
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undue burden of preparation, be able to facili- 
tate his pupils’ understanding and appreciation 
of the speech. Especially happy i is Mr. Morris’s 
inclusion of Augustine Birrell’s charming essay 
Edmund Burke. This interesting and readable 
essay sets forth the human qualities of Burke; 
and often teachers may find it advisable to at- 
tract pupils to Burke, the man, before attempt- 
ing to introduce them to his works. And the 
present edition does more. It combines a broad 
with an intensive study of the speech, inter- 
relating the two types of approach so success- 
fully as to make the intensive element interest- 
ing. In connection with the study of key words 
in the Conciliation, Mr. Morris brings in ex- 
tracts from numerous other writings by Burke. 
These, in a process of comparison, he links to 
selections from contemporary, or very recent, 
writers such as Winston Churchill, Lord Halifax, 
and Wendell Willkie. Throughout all this he 
stresses thought-connections and thought-em- 
phasis. 

One of the most significant features of the 
new edition is its treatment of word study. 
Whatever the advantages of broad reading may 
be—and admittedly they are many—, it 
seems to present, at least in the case of immature 
readers, one danger. It tempts pupils to read 
rapidly for the sake of story interest, and thus, 
counterbalanced by some intensive study, it in- 
vites misconceptions of what new and difficult 
words mean. Since Burke’s speech uses a large 
number of important words, its study gives 
excellent opportunities for the careful examina- 
tion of meanings. Of this well-known fact Mr. 
Morris has taken full advantage. From the 
speech he has selected two hundred words, and 
these he has arranged in multiple-choice-ques- 
tion tests — tests that will be helpful to pupils 
and teachers alike. 

So effectively has Mr. Morris set forth the 
advantages of studying Burke that any ex- 
tended discussion of them here would be superflu- 
ous. It does seem in order, however, to call 
particular attention to the timeliness of study- 
ing the Speech on Conciliation with America. In 
these days when our soldiers are fighting side by 
side with British troops, it is good to remember 
that even in the days of those enmities which 
attended our struggle for independence, at least 
one great Englishman was friendly to us. 
Furthermore, at this time when we are hoping 
to establish a world organization to preserve 
peace, we can profit more than ever from study- 








ing Burke’s conception of liberty and justice, 
and his advice about considering the demands 
of common sense and expediency when we at- 
tempt to apply ideal principles to the solution 
of practical problems. 


The format of Mr. Morris’s edition is attrac- 
tive. The type is large and easy to read; the 
notes are conveniently placed at the bottom of 


the pages directly beneath those parts of the 
text which they explain; the suggestions for 
teachers are illuminating. It is the best school 
edition of Burke’s speech which this reviewer 
has yet seen. 


— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowarbI, JR., 
St. Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Mass. 





REPORT OF THE MUSIC COMMITTEE 


The Music Committee of the Secondary Ed- 
ucation Board met in New York latein February, 
its first meeting in two years. Even at this 
time there were no really new problems to be 
tackled, nor did the Committee invent any, for 
publicity is not an aim for Music. It is its own 
good witness, needing no artificial proof of its 
importance in these times. 

The discussions of the Committee, joined 
very informally in the afternoon by a few repre- 
sentatives of The Guild of Independent Schools 
and of The Private School Teachers Association, 
were concerned therefore with the relations of 
the work of the National Association of Schools 
of Music to the Independent Schools; and with 
the strengthening of whatever instruments exist 
whereby member schools in the various group 
centers may gain from one another mutual help 
and direction. 

It should have been said at the outset that 
we welcome all communications of any sort. 
Certainly the least we can do as a committee is 
to serve as a clearing house for ideas in our field. 
It is hoped that each issue of the BULLETIN in 
the future may contain a Music section. 


Before this term is out, each school will re- 
ceive a copy of an extended syllabus prepared 
by the Preparatory School Committee of the 
National Association of Schools of Music under 
the tireless chairmanship of Mr. Ralph E. Cle- 
well of Western Reserve Academy. The sylla- 
bus is a recommended curriculum to be used as 
a guide for the granting of credit in “applied 
music” in any of the instrumental fields. The 
whole question is controversial but fundamental 
in the complete Music program of a school. A 
more detailed discussion will accompany the 
syllabus. We most heartily suggest your careful 
and critical study of the material. 


During the past few months many of the 
Music directors of independent schools in and 


about New York City have met to organize in 
the associations already mentioned. The mo- 
tives center in the desire to exchange ideas in 
the field and to receive the stimulation such dis- 
cussions should create. Music panels have been 
absent from recent Conferences of the Secondary 
Education Board, and it is therefore especially 
valuable that such organizations as these should 
be duplicated in other districts within similar 
groups. The S. E. B. Committee is most inter- 
ested to hear of such activity and to assist in 
whatever ways it may. 

Finally, the growing interest in interschool 
Music “festivals” of one sort or another deserves 
comment. There are many inherent difficulties 
which in years past have served to defeat the 
best intentioned efforts in this direction; yet 
significant revivals of the idea, coming at this 
time, are exciting proof of Music as its own wit- 
ness. Here is cooperation, give and take, of the 
highest sort, not only on the part of the direc- 
tors but certainly on the part of the boys and 
girls involved. It is good to sing great music 
with other people. Music education need not 
look much farther afield for a reason for its 
existence. For many years such a festival has 
prospered in the hands of some half-dozen inde- 
pendent schools in the Connecticut Valley. 
Until wartime transportation problems proved 
too great, a Five Choir Festival was held an- 
nually in rotation among St. George’s, St. 
Mark’s, Pomfret, Milton, and Middlesex. This 
year The New York Guild of Independent 
Schools carried on their tradition of an annual 
Carnegie Hall concert; and in Boston, on April 
14, seven schools (Andover, Exeter, Governor 
Dummer, Beaver Country Day, Dana Hall, 
Walnut Hill, and Milton Academy Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools) joined with the orchestra of the 
New England Conservatory to sing Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise, under the direction of 
Mr. Stanley Chapple. This festival and the 
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pre significant concert by the Providence 
All-School Orchestra receive more detailed com- 
ment elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 


And each spring, throughout the country, 
an increasing number of schools are singing to- 
gether. At some later date, perhaps a more 
complete discussion of this kind of activity will 


be possible. Certainly the Committee would 
appreciate news of all such “joint” efforts. A 
study of the material used should find many 
interested readers. 


— Howarp ABELL, Chairman, 
Secondary Education Board Music Committee, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 





PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS ENTER THE RADIO FIELD 


“He that hath ears to hear 
hear.” 

This Biblical injunction is being followed 
in the schools of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
where for the past two years a many-sided radio 
education program has been under way. Co- 
operating groups include the public schools, in 
which the first programs were instituted; the 
Philadelphia Parochial schools; and the Private 
Schools of Philadelphia and Vicinity. Some of 
the programs listed for school use are parts of 
the C. B. S. American School of the Air, which 
have a Philadelphia outlet in Station WCAU. 

Programs total eighteen per week, in five 
general subject fields and for various ages. Of 
these, only four are the exclusive property, as 
to production, of the Public Schools. All the 
others are produced cooperatively or are part 
of the network series. 

Current Events shows number four. Of 
these one, “Behind Today’s News,” is a com- 
mentary for children in the middle grades. An- 
other, “This Living World,” is a secondary 
school program which starts on CBS and which 
is followed by a local discussion of whatever 
topic has been covered on the regular program. 
Perhaps the best-known in the area is ‘“Phila- 
delphia’s Junior Town Meeting of the Air,” 
which has been described in the BuLLETIN be- 
fore. These forums originate in the schools, and 
the broadcasts have aroused great student 
interest. 


... let him 


Three Literature Programs 

Three programs devoted to literature are 
offered, one for elementary grades, one for inter- 
mediates, and one for high schools. At least one 
aim here is to promote the use of the public 
library in the city, a project in which members 
of the library staff are cooperating. 

In the music field there are again three pro- 
grams per week, at the three levels. Of these 
perhaps the most interesting for the schools is 
the intermediate program, which features the 


commentator for the Children’s Concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Four science programs appear each week. 
Three of these are aimed at the upper level, and 
all are concerned with the great achievements 
of the world’s men of science. In two of the 
four the independent schools cooperate in the 
persons of teachers and students who appear on 
the shows. 


Social Studies Emphasized 

The social studies field also lists four pro- 
grams, two being public-private-parochial pro- 
jects. Of these four, one concerns American 
history and democracy; one, a network show, 
concerns air-age geography; one has to do with 
famous men of exploration, past and present; 
the fourth, a local show, examines the names of 
the various Philadelphia schools and dramatizes 
the stories behind these names. 

As might be expected, the public schools 
spend more time listening to these programs 
than do the private schools. As a matter of 
fact, figures indicate that about 73% of the 
schools are using radio regularly and that over 
100,000 students per week listen to at least one 
of the programs. A future increase in the use 
of this kind of education seems indicated for the 
independent schools of the area, especially since 
many of them are actively concerned in the 
production of the programs. 

The actual value of these radio units is in- 
creasing greatly. In the first place, production 
of shows in the fields noted is being carried on in 
cooperation among practically all of the city’s 
educational organizations — the schools of all 
types, the Public Library, the Zoological So- 
ciety, the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
and the Franklin Institute. This community 
planning, as it were, is a field in which all 
schools, and particularly the independent 
schools, which have not always been awake to 
the possibilities, will find great benefit. 

It has been found, as an indication of one 
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result of the series, that visits to museums, the 
zoo, and the library have increased since the 
origin of the radio unit two years ago. 

Eighteen programs per week, over four major 


stations, in five languages, on the five major 
school fields of learning, with national network 
connections: the program is ambitious and 
promising for the future. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


War Memorials 


While debates regarding the suitableness of 
memorials for World War II continue in the 
Press, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., has kept 
alive the memory of its twenty-two graduates 
killed in World War I by the appointment of 
Sumner Welles to deliver the Alumni War 
Memorial Foundation lecture, May 9. 

When created in 1923, the lecture founda- 
tion was described by the then headmaster of 
Milton, W. L. W. Field, as a “living memorial,” 
since the idea was to vitalize among Milton 
students reflection upon the problems raised by 
the war. Such a plan, it was thought, would 
perpetuate in the most practical way the spirit 
of the twenty-two graduates who had been 
killed. To this end, distinguished men in public 
life were brought to the school. They con- 
ducted “off-the-record” seminars for the stu- 
dents and during their visits gave one public 
lecture, later published. Of the Foundation, 
John Buchan, lecturer in 1924, said, “I cannot 
imagine a more suitable form of commemoration 
. . . I could wish that some of our English in- 
stitutions had followed your wise path... . I 
should like, above all to be associated with such 
a Foundation.” 

Milton Academy, which in 1948 celebrates 
the 150th anniversary of its founding in 1798, 
takes pride in a memorial lecture foundation 
which has brought to the school such distin- 
guished leaders in world affairs as Arthur Woods, 
John Buchan, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Boris 
Bakhmeteff, Vincent Massey, Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, Ernest M. Hopkins, Major Gen. 
James G. Harbord, Sir Frederick Whyte, Edwin 
G. Conklin, Newton D. Baker, L. P. Jacks, and 
Heinrich Briining. Subjects treated by the 
speakers have included liberalism in govern- 
ment, The League of Nations, Canada, Ameri- 
can traits of character, education, and diplomacy 
as a career. The thought most frequently re- 
verted to by the speakers was the need for some 
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form of international cooperation among na- 
tions. 

While in residence at the academy during his 
visit as War Memorial lecturer in 1926, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt lived at the school. By doing so, 
he became doubly accessible to the students wish- 
ing to talk over with him problems raised by the 
conferences. At that time, his concern for the 
future, as reflected in the title of his address, 
“Whither Bound,” had an enduring influence 
upon his listeners. 





New England Preparatory School Music 
Festival Chorus 

Frequently seen at the Five-Choirs Festivals 
in the days when choirs from Milton, St. Mark’s, 
Middlesex, St. George’s, and Pomfret gathered 
to sing together, was Thomas W. Surette, who 
died in 1941, aged seventy-nine; if he had been 
alive Saturday, April 14, he would have enjoyed 
the concert of the New England Preparatory 
School Music Festival Chorus at Symphony 
Hall, Boston. Author Barzun singles him out 
for special mention in Teacher in America as, 
more than any other person, giving a new direc- 
tion to music in the schools. ““The principles he 
followed,” I quote Mr. Barzun, “are now simple 
to see; they are: direct experience of good works 
and relevant information for their understand- 
ing.” 

At the Festival Concert, three hundred stu- 
dents from seven secondary schools and the New 
England Conservatory of Music, directed by 
Stanley Chapple of Dana Hall, and assisted 
by the New England Conservatory Orchestra, 
conducted by Quincy Porter, sang Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise, preceded by two orchestral 
selections, Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3 
and Moussorgsky’s 4 Night On Bald Mountain. 
This reporter is not qualified to comment upon 
the quality of the performance, nor will he 
undertake to do so, but when the mighty volume 
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of massed voices swept with power and spirit into 
“All men, all things, all that has life and breath, 
sing to the Lord,” he felt, as did many others 
present, that the wraith of Thomas W. Surette 
must have been lingering there to inspire them. 

Such musical festivals as the singing of the 
Hymn of Praise and the Providence orchestra 
concert mentioned below are reassuring indica- 
tions that schools need not confine their co- 
operative activities entirely to the field of com- 
petitive sport. Boys and girls from Beaver 
Country Day School, Dana Hall, Walnut Hill 
School, Milton Academy Boys’ School and Girls’ 
School, Phillips Academy, Andover, Governor 
Dummer Academy, and Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, participated in this undertaking. It is 
rumored that plans are underway for further 
musical festivals. By all means, let us have more 
of them. 





The Providence All-School Orchestra 


An important independent and public school 
cooperative musical undertaking, which made 
its first public appearance April 22 in a concert 
held in Alumni Hall, Moses Brown School, 
Providence, is the Volunteer Orchestra directed 
by John H. Mitchell, head of the music depart- 
ment of Moses Brown School. Its student 
membership (there are no adults in it) is drawn 
from eleven schools, many of them members of 
the Secondary Education Board. The eleven 
schools are Lincoln School for Girls, Mary C. 
Wheeler, Moses Brown, Providence Country 
Day, Classical High, Central High, Pawtucket 
East High, Pawtucket West High, East Provi- 
dence High, St. Mary’s Academy, and St. Se- 
bastian’s. Any boy or girl in a Rhode Island 
school who can attend Sunday afternoon re- 
hearsals and can play well enough to take his 
place in the full orchestra is eligible to join. 
This year’s all-school orchestra is the outgrowth 
of an idea the Parents’ League had last season. 





Philadelphia Schools Meet 


The spring meeting of the Private School 
Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity, held on April 25 at Friends’ Select School, 
devoted two large meetings to the general topic 
of the values which the private schools can hope 
or expect to give to their communities in the 
future. 

The afternoon session, in the absence of the 
usual set of panel meetings, was addressed by 
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Mrs. C. Reed Cary, a member of the education 
committee at the Germantown Friends’ School 
and for many years a leading figure in Philadel- 
phia education. Mrs. Cary discussed some of the 
ways in which, in her opinion, private school 
pupils today can be educated away from the 
commonly accepted idea that they represent 
only privilege. She stressed, for instance, em- 
phasis on the early teaching of science and reli- 
gion as being cornerstones of a right attitude 
toward the world; and she described some of the 
activities in which students may engage in order 
to get a community point of view. 


The evening meeting was devoted to a panel 
also concerned with an evaluation of the work of 
the independent schools. The speakers included, 
in addition to the retiring president of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Crosby E. Redman, of the Haver- 
ford School, Mr. E. Newbold Cooper, of Girard 
College; Mr. Wilmot R. Jones, headmaster, 
Wilmington Friends’ School; and Dr. Frederick 
H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, 
N.Y 

All of these men discussed the various activi- 
ties of the private school group and suggested 
many fields in which the schools might improve 
their services by greater participation in com- 
munity activities, by greater cooperation — 
the public and parochial schools, and by in- 
creased cooperation with each other. 

Dr. Bair, in particular, representing the 
public school point of view, detailed many of the 
excellent accomplishments of the independent 
schools and then catalogued some of the ways in 
which their effectiveness might be improved. 
Among suggestions advanced by almost all of the 
speakers was that of a council which would co- 
ordinate the activities of the various schools and 
the life of the community. 


Members of the Association approved during 
the meeting the nominating committee’s slate 
of officers for the coming year. Miss Allegra 
Woodworth, of the Shipley School, was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Redman. 


Germantown Centennial 

Germantown Friends School held its Cen- 
tennial Celebration on April 27-29. Friday, 
April 27, was Alumni Day and Saturday, April 
28, was Centennial Day. On Saturday morning 
classes were open to visitors, and immediately 
following luncheon the Senior High Assembly 
presented Act II of Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town. 


The rest of the program appears below: 


TwELve SMALL-Group MEETINGS 


2:30 p.m. 
Each meeting was open to everybody as long as there was room, 
but group 12 was planned especially for those interested in 
Friends schools, group 2 for Germantown Friends Alumni, 
group 7 for school committee members, and groups 9, 10, 
and I1 for secondary school students 


1. Bliss Forbush, Principal of Baltimore Friends School 
— The Place of Religion in School Life. Presiding, 
Stanley R. Yarnall, Principal-Emeritus, Germantown 


Friends School 


2. D. Lawrence Burgess, Teacher of English and German, 
Germantown Friends School — Changes in Three Decades 
at G.F.S. Presiding, Francis C. Evans, Class of 1932, 
Rhodes Scholar, member of faculty at Haverford College 


3. Katharine McBride, Class of 1921, President of Bryn 
Mawr College — Uniformity or Diversity in High School 


Curricula? Presiding, Edwin C. Zavitz, Principal of 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington 


4. Achieving Inner Discipline — Discussion opened with 
three short speeches by Robert C. Taber, Head Coun- 
selor, Philadelphia Public Schools; Dorothy M. Davi- 
son, Senior Kindergarten, Germantown Friends School; 
Chester L. Reagan, Principal of Moorestown Friends 
School. Presiding, Mrs. Clarence James Gamble, of 
Milton, Massachusetts, formerly active in the German- 
town Friends School Parents’ Auxiliary 


5. Elizabeth Gray Vining, Class of 1919, Newbury 
Medalist, author of Young Walter Scott, Penn, Adam of 
the Road, and Mary Louise Jarden, Class of 1926, author 
of The Young Brontes — The Place of Biography in the Life 
of a School. Presiding, Anna Brinton, executive director 
of Pendle Hill 


6. Leonard Carmichael, Class of 1917, President of Tufts 
College — Studies of Fatigue in Reading. Presiding, 
Harry A. Domincovich, Germantown Friends School 


7. The Proper Function of School Committees — Discussion 
opened by D. Robert Yarnall, chairman of the boards at 
Pendle Hill and at Westtown; John F. Gummere, Head- 
master, William Penn Charter School, and Chairman of 
the School Committee, Haverford Friends School. Pre- 
siding, Morris E. Leeds, Chairman of the Centennial 
Committee of Germantown Friends School, President of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education and of the Board of 
Managers, Haverford College 


8. Clara G. Dewsnap, Head of Lower School, Wilmington 
Friends School — Next Steps in Elementary Education. 
Presiding, Marjorie Hardy, Germantown Friends School 


9. Professor S. P. McCutchen of New York University — 
Preparing for Public Service. Presiding, Richard M. 


Saul, President of Senior Class, Germantown Friends 
School 


10. Wilmot R. Jones, Principal of Wilmington Friends 
School — The Place of a Student Council in the Life of a 
School. Presiding, Donald E. Stokes, Chairman of com- 
mittee of revision of constitution for student govern- 
ment, Germantown Friends School 





11. Thomas Shipley Brown, Westtown School — Man- 
power Shortage — The Student’s Opportunity. Presiding, 
Joan Whitaker, Vice-President of Senior Class, German- 
town Friends School 


12. Richard H. McFeely, George School — What Friends 
Schools Ought to Be. Presiding, John B. Jones, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Senior Class, Friends Central School 


At the close of the conferences, the Social Room of the 


Meeting House was open for tea and relaxation from 
3:30 to 5 p.m. 
Informal Tennis for guests of either sex on both fields. 


8:00 p.m. Address in School Auditorum preceded 
by Choir Concert 


PROGRAM FOR CONCERT: 


I Wrestle and Pray 
Beautiful Savior . 
Alleluia 


ADDRESS: 

Centennial Address by Edwin R. Embree, Executive 
Director of Julius Rosenwald Foundation; one-time 
Director of Division of Studies, Yale University, and 
Vice-President of Rockefeller Foundation 


Sunday, April 29, 10:30 a.m. 


All our friends were most cordially invited to gather in a 
meeting for worship in our Meeting House 


a Bach 
: arr. Christiansen 
Randall Thompson 





News in General 


To quote from the March issue of The Groton 
School Quarterly, dedicated to the late Rev. 
Endicott Peabody, would be unjust for, as Haz- 
litt said of Edmund Burke’s thought, you should 
know the whole of it, not merely a part. Per- 
meated as it is with feeling for, and appreciation 
of, Dr. Peabody, the March issue of The Groton 
School Quarterly well repays examination. 





Judge Charles Wyzanski, Jr., of the U. S. 
District Court in Boston, distinguished alumnus 
of the Academy, presented the fourth annual 
Chadwick lecture at Exeter on April 22. His 
subject was “The Contributions of the Judiciary 
to American Democracy.” 





St. George’s School will again operate its 
Summer Session this summer. The school is 
open to any qualified member from any school. 
Its purpose is to offer courses for boys accel- 
erating as well as those who have make-up work 
to do. An added innovation this summer will be 
the inclusion of a limited number of major 
courses for which full credit will be allowed. 
These courses will hold two meetings a day. As 
in other summers, Dr. Edwin M. Cole, of the 
Harvard Medicaf School, will direct special 
courses offered in the Summer School of Lan- 
guage Training. Mr. George W. Wheeler, of 
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the St. George’s School faculty will be in charge 
of the combined schools. Three full scholarships 
are available for boys not members of St. 
George’s School and who did not attend the last 
session of the Summer School. 





A joint concert was given at the Wheeler 
School, in Providence, on February 24th, by the 
Singers’ Club of the Mary C. Wheeler School 
and the Glee Club of St. George’s School. 





The preliminary announcement of the Junior 
Work Camps has been received from the Asso- 
ciated Junior Work Camps, Inc., 101 Barnett 
Street, New Haven 15, Conn. This year three 
camps are to be held: one at Highland, New 
York; one at Holly Ridge near Guilford, Conn.; 
and one at Woodbury, Conn. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding the camps can be obtained by 
writing to the address given above. 





Arthur D. Platt, a graduate of Mount Her- 
mon School and a member of the faculty since 
1928, has been appointed Assistant Principal. 





That irreverent book, Teacher in America, by 
Jacques Barzun, contains a fine tribute to 


Dudley Fitts of Andover in the chapter entitled 
“How to Write and be Read.” 


“Some secondary schools, particularly the pri- 
vate ones, require the writing of verse as well as of 
prose. If the students are really shown how to go 
about versifying and are not expected to be ‘poetic’ 
there is no harm in it. Verse writing is excellent 
practice for the prose writer and the striving for 
correct rhythm and rhyme gives the student of lit- 
erature a feeling for words that may not otherwise 
be obtained. What can be done in this way before 
college by a gifted teacher has been shown by the 
experience of my friend, the poet Dudley Fitts, 
formerly at Choate and now at Andover. In collegi- 
ate circles, it is now well known that a freshman pre- 
pared under him is a literate, sometimes a polished, 
writer, who can be safely allowed to skip into ad- 
vanced work. No doubt Fitts has had his failures 
like all of us, but it is the successes we are looking 
for and that count in leavening the mass.” 





Mr. Charles C. Buell, now teaching the St. 
Paul’s School course in Public Affairs (see In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN, February, 1943) 
has initiated an innovation in connection with 
the course. Once or twice every week a Sixth 
Former, taking the course, gives a two-minute 
talk on one of the United Nations to the Lower 
School during the morning exercises. 





NEWS OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Citizenship and Our Children 
From The Brearley Bulletin, February, 1945 

The Parents League has for more than thirty 
years concerned itself with the interests and re- 
sponsibilities of the private schools. The Public 
ducation Association was formed fifty years 
ago for the purpose of informing the citizens of 
New York City about their public school sys- 
tem, and the budgeting and legislation concern- 
ing it; coordinating the efforts of groups inter- 
ested in the city children’s education by holding 
monthly meetings in which each group is repre- 
sented; and cooperating with the Board of Edu- 
cation in such experiments as the all-day neigh- 
borhood schools. Both groups are well aware of 
the place that education will take in the post- 
war world, of the part it must play in checking 
future wars. They want to pool their experi- 
ences in order that each may lca more use- 
ful to the city. With this in mind, they jointly 
sponsored a panel discussion, held at the Junior 


League on November 28, to determine how our 
children can become better citizens in their 
community. 


The members of the panel were: Chairman, 
Mrs. Samuel Lewisohn, Director of the P. E. A.; 
Mrs. Millicent Carey McIntosh, Headmistress 
of the Brearley School; Miss Ruth Gillette 
Hardy, Principal of the All-Day Neighborhood 
School, P.S. 33; Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Child Guidance of the New 
York Board of Education; and the Hon. Justine 
Polier, Judge of Domestic Relations Court in 
New York City. Their subject, “Preparing Our 
Children for Citizenship, a Private and Public 
School Problem,” was considered under three 
headings: (1) Sense of Security, (2) Tolerance, 
and (3) Individual responsibility to school 
group and community. Members of the panel 
spoke in turn on each topic. Since there was no 
time for an interchange of ideas between the 
speakers, they could do little more than pose 
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certain problems. These were specific, however, 
of general interest, and provocative. The con- 
tributions of the speakers have been summarized 
below. 


Sense of Security 

Mrs. McIntosh. Although the private schools 
are spared the problem of economic insecurity, 
they are faced with a feeling of insecurity rising 
from other family situations, such as a very 
small family group with only one or two 
children, the child neglected by his mother and 
taken care of by a nurse, divorce, a brilliant 
father dissatisfied by his child’s rate of achieve- 
ment. The greatest contribution made by the 
school is the individual approach to the child’s 
problem, and the use of all possible ways of 
interpreting it to the parent. One remedy is an 
all-day program of activities where self-ex- 
pression is encouraged so that the child may 
find a niche for himself. 


Miss Hardy. In the public schools the child 
unwanted by its parents, of low intelligence, in 
poor economic circumstances, constitutes the 
chief problem. Of these three factors the first 
is by far the most important. Economic in- 
stability has less significance if the child lives in 
an atmosphere of love and emotional security. 
The school tries to give the mother and child 
reassurance that it is a friendly place where the 
teachers are interested in the child’s welfare. 
Dr. Zachry. A sense of insecurity is at the base 
of most difficulties in all economic groups. The 
Bureau tries to give the child a friend in the 
social worker or psychiatrist who handles the 
case, so that he will feel that there is someone 
who is really interested in him, to whom he can 
come with his troubles. 

Judge Polier. The unwanted child has the hard- 
est adjustment to make. During the depression 
many cases came before the Court in which the 
father had lost his job and with it his self re- 
spect. The continuous economic insecurity, plus 
the father’s own attitude toward his failure, had 
a devastating emotional effect upon the child. 


Tolerance 


Mrs. McIntosh. The private schools have the 
advantage of being able to teach whatever they 
want, with any teacher. Of course, the parents 
are also free to remove their child from the 
school. The difficulty of teaching tolerance lies 
in the prejudices of the established family, which 
the child copies unless he is given a chance to 
think for himself. Social studies classes are a 
step in the right direction, but on the whole, 


although the private schools have the tools for 
teaching tolerance, they have not yet made 
adequate use of them. 


Miss Hardy. ‘Tolerance as an idea or attitude 
of mind is difficult to deal with in schools like 
P.S. 33 because the parents represent many 
different races and nationalities. Furthermore, 
if you stress this the child becomes over-con- 
scious of racial differences, and thus an issue is 
raised. 


Dr. Zachry. A successful experiment was com- 
pleted when the all-day Harlem neighborhood 
school and P.S. 33 visited each other. The chil- 
dren were interested in one another, and their 
teachers found their efforts at instilling toler- 
ance easier after that. 

Fudge Polier. The word “tolerance” implies a 
negative attitude, that you are putting up 
with something unavoidable. Adults should 
rather take a positive attitude of interest and 
genuine understanding. 


Individual Responsibility to School Group and to 
Community 
Mrs. McIntosh. The private school can have a 
complete system of self-government because of 
its size; each child can also take part in group 
projects within the school. There is a danger 
of over-protecting the child, making things too 
easy for him. In undertaking community re- 
sponsibilities the private school is inadequate 
because it is not an integral part of its neigh- 
borhood. It is sufficient unto itself within its 
four walls. Therefore it is forced to affiliate with 
a settlement house or hospital in an effort 
to create community responsibility; but the tie 
is necessarily an artificial one. Furthermore, 
there is little time for such work and it is difficult 


to find jobs where the students can be really 
helpful. 


Miss Hardy. Self-government in public schools 
is not effective because of the large number of 
children involved. Only the small group elected 
to office gain any experience from it. It is only 
recently that it has been tried at all; the children 
are still not trusted. In this particular school 
they do have certain responsibilities. They help 
run the library, the post office, and handle the 
distribution of school supplies, including the 
bookkeeping. It is good for them to have some 
work like this to do in the school. The pendulum 
has swung too far in the direction of protecting 
children from responsibility. There is a com- 
munity tradition in the public school, — it may 
have been in one neighborhood a long time and 
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acquired its own local heroes, — but there is no 
sense of community responsibility. The social 
agencies are expected to handle community 
problems. 

The subject of community responsibility, of 
educating the next generation to work together 
as intelligent citizens, is naturally of primary 
importance. What more can be done to stimu- 
late it, encourage it, and then find constructive 
outlets for developing it? How can the inde- 
pendent school provide such work, and how can 
the public school be more useful in its own 
neighborhood? What would be your solution? 


—  Acnes Apams WALEs. 


Hospital Volunteer Work 
Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 
(From The Providence Sunday Journal) 


Among the 32 girl volunteer workers on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays at the Providence Lying-In 
Hospital are ten Lincoln School girls. They take 
over non-professional duties which otherwise 
would use up the time a nurse might spend in 
bedside care. The girls follow much the same 
routine schedule as do all volunteers. They 
make empty beds, warm formulas, assist with 
feedings, wash bottles and nipples, put linen 
away, make dressings, help with the cleaning up. 
They distribute nourishing drinks to the pa- 
tients, do the charting, answer the telephone 
and deliver messages, transfer patients from one 
ward to another, and help in discharging pa- 
tients by dressing the babies in their going-away 
clothes and carrying them to automobiles and 
taxis for their mothers. The assistant director 
of nurses says that they not only do their work 
well, but they do it on week-ends when volun- 
teer help j is hard to get. The reason the girls give 
for selecting this work from all the forms of 
volunteer war work available to them is “It’s 
fun to be with babies.”’ 





Northampton School for Girls 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

Because of the continued need for helpers 
this spring on the asparagus farms in the Con- 
necticut Valley, the school again has felt that it 
ought to change its program in order to help 
meet the crisis which comes in May. In the past 
the girls have given three hours in the morning 
to cutting asparagus, and have had a regular 
school schedule for the rest of the day. Last 
year the faculty and the students in this way 
contributed about three thousand hours of 
labor. Combining this work with a full academic 


program presented some problems which are 
being solved this year by a new schedule during 
the height of the season. Instead of adopting 
the early commencement date at first consid- 
ered for this year, the school will continue its 
year into June as originally proposed, but for a 
two-week period in May will farm half a day 
and then have half a day of classes. 


On December 9, 1944, the annual Bazaar 
was held at Northampton "School, and the pro- 
ceeds, amounting to three hundred dollars, were 
given as part of the school’s contribution to the 
Community Chest and War Fund. 





On February 2 the school and Williston 
Academy gave “The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner,” and on March 10 the two schools gave a 
joint concert. This year the annual Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta produced in conjunction with 
Williston is ““The Gondoliers,” and will be given 
on May 11 and 12. 

The twenty-first anniversary r the founding 
of the school was celebrated on February 13th 
by a dinner at the Hotel Northampton. Speak- 
ers and guests of honor included alumnae, former 
members of the faculty and old friends of the 
school who had played important parts in its 
founding. 





Abbot Academy 


Andover, Massachusetts 


An additional interest to the war activities 
at Abbot Academy, Andover, this year has come 
from a study group known as The World To- 
morrow. These girls (the number is limited to 
thirty) work in the library for an hour on 
Wednesday evenings during the war services 
period towards a common purpose, reading 
articles and consulting files, either singly or in 
little groups, with a few members of the faculty 
available to help in the search. After several 
weeks of pursuing information and gaining a 
point of view, they conduct a forum for the 
whole school, in which only the girls are active 
participants — the faculty are present merely 
as interested listeners. 

The procedure is to have four speakers from 
the platform, after which a student chairman 
conducts the question period when inquiries 
from the floor are answered by other members 
of the study group, by the speakers of the 
evening, or by anyone who wishes to express an 
opinion. 
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The first open meeting of the year was on 
The Election Issues. The second, on The Place 
of the Negro in American Life. Margaret 
Walker had visited the school not long before 
the second meeting and had read her poems on 
a Sunday evening, and not long after the dis- 
cussion, Mrs. Paul Robeson spoke to the school. 
In a similar way the topics chosen have fitted in 
with the trend of events. The forum on The 
Post-War Treatment of Germany fell into place 
naturally after the publication of the Yalta plan, 
a talk given by the Reverend Herbert Gezork 
on The Education of Youth in Nazi Germany, 
and a talk by Mrs. Frank Mansfield Taylor on 
Our World This Evening. A study of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals is underway for the next 
meeting. Part of this group is working with 
amazing zeal on trade problems of the United 
States. From this group, one is to be the dele- 
gate to speak at the inter-school forum of inde- 
pendent schools to be held in Boston on April 
28, when the topic is to be The Fourth Prin- 
ciple of the Atlantic Charter. 

To anyone present in the library or at one 
of the meetings, it is evident that a spirit of 
inquiry is very much abroad, and that young 
people are feeling an obligation to be informed 
and intelligent as world citizens about the 
problems of tomorrow. 





Social Service and War Activities at the 
Brimmer and May School 
Boston, Mass. 

A Civic Committee was organized this year 
to take care of the increasing social service and 
war activities of the school. The first project of 
the year was the packing of a dozen boxes with 
toys to be sent abroad for the Christmas of a 
group of French children. For their Christmas 
activity, the girls of the school contributed a 








oe variety of presents to be given to the five 
amilies assigned to them by the Family Welfare 
Society. Classes II and III have contributed to 
the causes of Russians and Chinese by selling to 
the students attractive articles from their re- 
spective relief societies. Throughout the year 
the knitting for the French, British and Dutch 
Reliefs has been going on vigorously. 

The United War Fund, the biggest drive of 
the year, went over the top successfully in De- 
we with 100% contribution from all the 
classes of the school. At present the school is 
working on the Red Cross Drive. Many of the 
girls are working to earn their own contributions 
for this drive. . . . The children in the Lower 
School are working for the English Speaking 
Union and the Home for Little Wanderers. 





Centennial Fund of Packer Collegiate 
Institute 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Campaign literature was mailed in March, 
by the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
to more than 4,000 of its alumnae throughout the 
nation, to parents of the student body as well 
as to other interested groups, with the objective 
of raising a ‘““Packer Centennial Fund” of about 
$500,000. The bulk of the funds will be em- 
ployed in erecting a proposed addition to the 
school after the war, while the balance is sought 
for essential equipment, furnishings, and for 
endowment purposes. Henry Otis Chapman and 
Randolph Evans have been engaged as archi- 
tects and the proposed building, the sponsors 
hope, will contribute towards high employ- 
ment and building activity in the postwar 
period. 

The Packer Collegiate Institute will cele- 
brate on May 9 the 100th anniversary of its 
establishment. 





WE RECOMMEND ... 


Progressive Education 

In the February issue of ProcressiveE Epvu- 
CATION there is a little criticism of the magazine, 
praising the new format and making the point 
the the former format gave an air of exclusive- 
ness. It is spring and we don’t want to be 
cranky but that sentence has set us off on our 
pet gripe which is against educational jargon. 
For we hold that it is not this format or that 
format that shuts out the lay reader from Pro- 
GRESSIVE Epucation but the lingo of the sum- 
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mer session that flourishes within its pages 
thicker and more irritatingly than poison ivy. 


We have never been very happy about the 
current vogue for the verb “implement” but 
when you “implement the new orientation of 
the A.E.F” you leave us three paces behind and 
gasping for breath. This is from an editorial. 
A leading article puts us in an equal twit with 
its “adequate, on-going, genuinely sequential 
group experience” and its “in-group out-group 
attitudes of each of our theme groups.” We can 
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browse all the way from the financial district’s 
Watt Street Journat to the cloak and suit 
boys’ Women’s Wear without needing any 
other language than English but in ProGrEssIvE 
Epucation to read an article on a very interest- 
ing summer school at Wellesley we first have to 
know that an informal discussion group is a 
“technique” labelled the “informant method.” 

This of course is quite all right if the maga- 
zine is meant for the educational theorist. But 
it has too many good things to be just that. 
There is for example in the February issue a 
debate on universal military training which 
our seniors have fallen upon with huzzas for 
their senior debate. There is an article on The 
Not So Funny Funnies that many of our young 

arents have been waiting for. The March issue 
ae an account of general interest on how an 
Oregon city, which before the war had 150 
school children, now provides for 5,400. Some- 
one might even want to get into a debate with 
Frank L. Clayton when he says that it seems 
impossible for anyone who has taught in high 
school to believe that all highly intelligent stu- 
dents can profit by a study of the classics or 
when he insinuates that teaching the classics 
precludes any consideration of the present-day 
situation. 

The chances are, however, that the average 
reader will flip open the magazine at some such 
gem of pedagogical jargon as “experiential mean- 
ing” or “‘purposive choices” and decide that in 
spite of the pretty picture on the front, the 
magazine is not for him. 


— Dorice N. Tay_or, 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
New York City. 





Classics 


Vergil and the Ten Commandments 
Both affirmative and negative answers have 
been given to the question whether the ancients 
had a sense of sin. The sixth book of the Aeneid 
seems to favor the affirmative as far as Vergil 


is concerned. Vergil’s sense of sin was not, of 


course, the same as that of Dante or of Milton. 

The poet first tells us about a sort of limbo 
in which there are no positive punishments. 
Here dwell the shades of innocent infants. 
Although not tortured, the babies show by their 
weeping and wailing that they are not happy. 
In limbo are also found those who have been 
falsely condemned to death. These await vin- 
dication from Minos, the just judge. 


After these come the suicides, guiltless of 
any notable crime except that of their own death. 
These shades are very sad. No details of punish- 
ment are given. They do not like it down there 
and would gladly be back again on the earth 
even if they had to endure poverty and hard 
labor in return for re-incarnation. 

In the Fields of Mourning wander the souls 
of those whose death has been caused by love, 
and in Erebus they still feel the pangs of love. 


Worthy warriors are troubled by nothing 
more appalling than the horrors of the place 
and the inclemency of the climate: vacuas sine 
sole domos, loca turbida (534). 

Vergil’s attitude towards sin was evidently 
like that of Calvin Coolidge’s preacher: “He was 
against it.” This may be inferred from his 
description of the fate of sinners. The Sibyl, 
who may be taken as Vergil’s mouthpiece, on 
reaching the place of torments, gives us what 
appear to be the poet’s views on sin. A compar- 
ison with Odyssey X and XI will reveal that 
Vergil was more preoccupied with the malice of 
sin than Homer had been before him. Aeneas 
has now come to the dolorous regions of groan- 
ings, flagellations, and chains. Here Rhadaman- 
thus holds sway. With a species of infernal 
third degree he forces the guilty to confess, and 
aided by the Furies he metes out to the wicked 
their condign punishment. 

Vergil emphasizes the terrible doom of those 
who have sinned directly against divinity. 
Apparently his first commandment is analogous 
to that of the decalogue. He devotes more space 
to the tortures of offenders against divine 
majesty than to those of any other kind of sinner. 

Haters of their brethren, those who subjected 
their parents to cruel treatment, defrauders of 
clients, the very large number of miserly souls 
who did not provide for their dependents, those 
who were slain for marital infidelity, those who 
betrayed faith pledged to masters, and those who 
espoused the wrong side in unjust civil wars are 
visited with severe retribution. Traitors to their 
country, men who imposed unlawful rulers upon 
the people, “fixers,” who tampered with the 
laws for a price, and the incestuous do not es- 
cape the day of reckoning in the underworld. 

It is clear that the poet had no intention of 
making a catalogue of sins. His omissions, 
therefore, do not prove that he reprobated only 
the heinous deeds particularized in the text. 
Verses 625-626-627 proclaim his belief that sins 
and their corresponding punishments were prac- 
tically innumerable. Sins not listed do not argue 
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a condoning attitude on the part of Vergil, but 
those which he singled out for special treatment 
may have been selected because they were the 
most repulsive to his moral sentiments. 

In comparing Vergil’s enumeration of sins 
with those prohibited in the decalogue we find 
that rebellion against divinity ranks first and 
is given greatest importance. The command- 
ment enjoining honor to parents receives oblique 
mention in verse 609. There is no explicit ae. 
ence to punishment for thieves, murderers, and 
false witnesses. The poet speaks of wretches 
slain for the sin of adultery, but he does not say 
anything about successful Lotharios. Nothing 
is said about the two internal sins of covetous- 
ness forbidden in our ten commandments. 

A strong feeling of the seriousness of the 
moral law pervades Vergil’s Juferno. The gen- 
eral impression left is that the fate of the trans- 
gressor is hard. The sixth book of the Aeneid is 
one of the monuments to the permanency of 
moral concepts. 

— P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





Libraries 


Two issues ago we registered some resent- 
ment at the seemingly cryptic pronouncements 
of Norman Bassett, in the Lisrary JouRNAL, on 
the subject of public relations. Our resentment 
is largely cancelled, however, by the unheralded 
appearance in the March Ist number of that 
journal of a follow-up article by Mr. Bassett 
called Putting Your House in Order. This article 
takes up in detail the composition of a library 
survey which will form the basis of a sound 
public relations program. We hope that a third 
article by Mr. Bassett will discuss ways of 
putting into action the program outlined. 

Putting Your House in Order describes six 
areas to be explored by the institution embark- 
ing upon a public relations program: its history, 
aims and ideals, achievements and failures, 
services and disservices, needs, and future plans. 
Only by this thorough boxing of the compass, 
asserts Mr. Bassett, can one prepare adequately 
for any significant course of action in relation to 
the public to be served. Speaking on the second 
topic, he declares that ‘‘the general reticence on 
the subject of aims and ideals in the library 
field today definitely presents a golden oppor- 
tunity for public relations work.” The article is 
elementary in the best sense and should be use- 
ful, in adapted form, to small libraries in schools. 
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Kor in schools, as in other closely knit com- 
munities, there is the most acute kind of public 
relations problem, perhaps, of all. 

For example, not long ago there was pub- 
lished in the student newspaper of one of our 
S. E. B. member schools an editorial pleading 
for systematic group instruction in the resources 
and use of the school library. This in itself was 
surprising enough. Equally surprising was the 
mature quality of the writing and its air of 
genuine sincerity untainted by ulterior influences, 
pedagogic or other. But most surprising of all 
was the picture which, by implication, it pre- 
sented of that predicament often described as 
“starvation in the midst of plenty.” 

Librarians are all too familiar with the gray 
literature of “starvation.” Thirty-five million 
people in the U. S. with no access whatever to 
library service; high-school libraries in big cities 
with one librarian to a couple of thousand stu- 
dents; book funds allowing the expenditure of 
fifty cents per year per student for books and 
periodicals; and so on. Imagine, then, the 
novelty of suddenly coming upon a set of state- 
ments like these: “The fundamental purpose in 
attending a school such as —-—-— is to prepare 
for further study in college. Although --——’s 
training for advanced study is relatively com- 
plete, we feel that there is an important omission 
in the preparatory work here. 

“This omission results in lack of knowledge 
concerning the use of a library for research. 
Outside reading and research are essential tools 
in college work, and yet it is possible to graduate 
from knowing almost nothing of li- 
brary techniques and resources. 

“We do not feel that it would be difficult to 
correct this condition, for the school has in its 
library all the facilities that would be required 

” (Italics ours.) 

The editorialist goes on to describe a method 
of library instruction, beyond such individual 
instruction as is already given, which would be 
based upon projects carried out as part of the 
senior curricular work. The method has much 
to recommend it. But the interesting implica- 
tion for our present purpose is that the winning 
of the necessary cooperation from academic de- 
partments which, far from starving for lack of a 
well-equipped library, have apparently remained 
untempted by its resources, is a public relations 
problem of peculiar acuteness. 





— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 




















As many of our older members know, this 
Board was started to reduce the chaos in re- 
quirements and the needless burdens on ele- 
mentary schools by providing common stand- 
ard requirements and tests to measure them. 
Through the succeeding years the original pur- 
pose has been justified in practice. Require- 
ments and tests are yearly subject to criticism 
and have been steadily revised and, we believe, 
improved. A notable addition to our services, 
the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test has been 
increasingly used because of its expert origin 
and continued control. Yet because of swiftly- 
changing social conditions many pupils are 
accepted by member schools without adequate 
use of these tests or any others. Such action 
is unjust to the boys and girls concerned and is 
weakening to our general determination to 
maintain quality and to give each pupil education 
suited to his needs. Unwillingness to cooperate 
in sound practice is evidence that a school is a 
specious member of this Board. Some schools 
must accept pupils of less evident ability than 
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other schools demand; but they need not adopt 
the undignified pretense of being other than 
they are. 

Mental tests are not scientific; they do, it 
is agreed, provide some light to anyone earnestly 
seeking to educate and not merely pretend to do 
so. Perfect our tests are not; but they are in- 
finitely better than no tests, and the fact that 
leading schools use them steadily is a hint to 
others. Our Board exists on a basis of co- 
operation; if through slackness or insincerity 
we neither support the services and standards 
offered nor seek actively to improve them, our 
boasted independence is likely to be a weedy 
growth. Frank and reliable school records are 
still doubtless the best single estimate of pupils’ 
abilities, yet supplementary tests are certainly 
useful, an objective check that most teachers 
agree is increasingly valuable. 

— From the Report of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, which appears in 
full in the Secondary Education Board’s 
Annual Report for 1944. 





